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This  new  store  is  prepared  to  serve 
you  in  a  manner  heretofore  impossi- 
ble in  Greensboro.  You  will  be  wel- 
come at  all  times  to  visit  the  store, 
making  it  ^-our  meeting  place,  using 
the  writing  room  and  other  conveni- 
ences provided  for  your  comfort  and 
pleasure. 

Should  vou*  desire  your  folks  at 
home  to  see  anv  article  or  garment 
you  see  in  the  store,  we  will  send  it 
b}'  express  for  their  approval.  We 
pa}-  express  to  your  home  on  pur- 
chases. 

W^e  can  serve  3-ou  now  with  every- 
thing read}-  made.  In  the  spring  we 
will  be  read}-  to  make  things  for  you. 
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TO  A  SOUTHERN  GIRL. 


Love  and  the  br-eath  of  roses, 
The  lilies  white  despair, 
The  summer  twilight  closes 
A  dream  that  was  too  fair. 
And  all  my  si3irit  knows 
Is  the  silence  in  the  air — 
The  grieving-  in  the  air. 

She  went — I  know  not  whither, 
I  came — what  matter  now, 
'Twas  best  I  came  hither,  and 
Leave  unsaid  the  vow. 
But  daylight  lingers  with  her, 
With  me  the  shadows  bow — 
The  Druid  shadows  bow. 

When  storms  rage  on  the  ocean, 

I  walk  and  dream  apart, 

When  spring  sighs  with  devotion, 

I  wonder  where  thou  art. 

No  single  sweet  emotion, 

But  turns  me  to  thy  heart — 

Recalls  me  to  thy  heart. 
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WHY    STUDY    NORTH    CAROLINA    HISTORY    IN    OUR 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES? 


Special  enipliasis  should  be  laid  on  the  study  of  North  Caro- 
lina histoiy  in  pur  colleges  and  universities  because,  in  the  first 
place,  nearly  all  the  really  competent  teachers  of  this  subject 
are  found  in  these  higher  institutions  of  learning.  And  then, 
under  the  present  system,  many  graduates  go  out  from  these 
institutions  and  teach  the  history  of  their  State  when  they  are 
almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  depend  upon  the 
mistaken  statements  of  historians.  Furthermore,  ever}^  citizen 
of  North  Carolina,  whether  he  intends  to  teach  or  not,  should 
have  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  own  State. 

North  Carolina  history  is  usuall^^  spoken  of  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  a  rather  indefinite,  hazy  sort  of  way,  as  something  of 
Avhich  we  ought  to  be  proud ;  and  I  would  be  among  the  last  to 
say  that  we  should  not  be  proud  of  it,  but  I  contend  that  we 
should  have  a  definite  and  correct  knowledge  of  it.  The  pro- 
fessors of  history  in  many  of  our  colleges  and  universities  have 
given  years  to  the  study  of  the  past  and  present  conditions  of 
our  State.  They,  with  few  exceptions,  are  the  only  ones  who 
have  spent  much  time,  labor,  or  money  in  doing  this  particular 
kind  of  service  to  their  State.  These  men  who  have  given  much 
careful  study  to  the  subject  agree  that  there  is  not  a  single 
written  history  of  North  Carolina  that  can  be  taken  as  abso- 
lute authority.  Even  men  like  Bancroft  and  Fiske,  following 
our  own  erroneous  leaders,  have  made  mistakes  which  place  the 
Old  North  State  in  a  false  position. 

How,  then,  are  we  ever  to  know  what  statements  to  accept? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way  to  overcome  the  difficulty  is 
to  stimulate  original  research  by  placing  the  young  men  and 
women  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  best  informed  on  the 
subject.  We  should  show  our  appreciation  of  their  services  by 
laying  special  stress  on  the  study  of  North  Carolina  history  in 
the  colleges  and  universities  if  we  do  not  require  it. 
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In  most  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  North  Caro- 
lina history  is  taught  by  competent  teachers,  but  hundreds  of 
students  leave  school  without  opening  a  book,  or  rather  with- 
out hearing  a  lecture  on  the  subject.  How  often  do  we  hear 
people,  even  graduates,  say,  ''I  never  studied  a  North  Carolina 
history  in  my  life!"  And  they  would  not  be  in  a  much  better 
condition  if  they  had.  Probably  the  year  after  a  young  man 
leaves  school  he  is  called  upon  to  teach  his  State's  history.  He 
feels  a  little  uncertain  of  his  ability  to  do  so,  but  thinks  that 
a  little  review  will  set  matters  right.  So  he  procures  some 
books  and  sets  to  work,  never  dreaming  that  he  is  learning  mis- 
takes and  passing  them  on  to  others.  The  children  may  never 
give  the  subject  much  study  for  themselves,  and  the  false  ideas, 
gained  from  a  mistaken  teacher,  may  remain  with  them  through 
life.  What  is  the  advantage  of  teaching  North  Carolina  his- 
tory in  our  colleges  and  universities?  Why  simply  that  the 
students  and  the  numerous  persons  ■  that  they  will  touch  in 
after  life  may  have  a  correct  view  of  this  most  important  mat- 
ter. 

Even  if  the  student  or  graduate  of  our  institutions  does  not 
expect  to  teach  he  should  know  the  history  of  his  State.  We 
require  of  even  the  pupil  in  the  preparatory  schools  a  knowl- 
edge of  Egypt  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  of  the  Crusades 
and  the  Reformation.  And  I  do  not  decry  such  knowledge.  Let 
him  know  these  things  by  all  means,  but  let  him  also  know  the 
story  of  the  failures  and  successes,  the  humiliations  and 
triumphs  of  the  people  of  his  own  State.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  give  him  a  feeble  sort  of  patriotism  that  defends 
his  birthplace  to  the  disparagement  of  every  other  place.  Let 
him  see  and  know  things  as  they  really  are,  and  he  will  neither 
be  ashamed  to  own  Carolina  as  his  native  land  nor  seem  too 
jealous  for  her  glory. 

To  solve  this  problem  in  our  State's  educational  life  requires 
skillful  hands  and  thoughtful  minds.  Who  but  the  careful  stu- 
dents of  this  matter,  the  professor  of  history  in  our  colleges 
and  universities,  can  accomplish  such  a  task? 

R.  G.  L. 
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ACTS    OF    INCORPORATION   OF   THE    OLD    TOWN    OF 

BATH. 


Tablets  on  the  front  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Bath : 
"This  Tablet  is  erected  by  William  Walling,  Esqr.,  A.  D. 
1871." 

"In  memory  of  John  Lawson,  Joel  Martin,  and  Simon  Alder- 
son,  Founders  of  Bath  Town  in  the  year  A.  D.  1706." 
"St.  Thomas  Church,  Built  1734." 

"Thomas  Boyd,  born  March  7,  1774, 

Died 

Near  Long  Ache  Bridge 

Jan.  3,  1864." 

List  and  abstract  of  all  the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  relating  to  the  Town  of  Bath  : 

1.  Act  passed  17th  November,  1715,  Chapter  LII,  found  in 
Martin's  Private  Acts,  p.  1. 

Section  1.  Recites  the  incorporation  of  Bath  Town  in  1705. 

2.  Incorporates  Bath  Town. 

3.  Requires  land  to  be  reserved  for  a  church,  town  house  and 
market  place — the  rest  of  the  land  to  be  laid  out  in  lots  of  half 
acre  each  with  convenient  streets. 

4.  How  to  obtain  lots  and  the  price. 

5.  Provided  purchase  of  lots  to  be  void  unless  improved 
within  twelve  months. 

6.  No  hogs  allowed  to  run  at  large  under  a  penalty.  Lots 
to  be  inclosed. 

7.  Commissioners  to  remove  all  nuisances. 

8.  Commissioners  to  have  a  reservey  of  lots. 

9.  Principal  streets  to  be  100  feet  wide,  etc. 

10.  11,  12,  13,  obsolete. 

14.  Lots  to  be  cleared  of  trees  and  bushes. 

15.  Penalty  for  failure. 

Act  passed  27th  November,  1729,  O.  S. 
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Chapter  VII  Martin's  Private  Acts,  p.  5,  defines  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  town  common  as  follows  and  confirms  the  same : 

Beginning  at  a  marked  pine  on  the  east  branch  of  the  old 
town  creek,  running  np  Capt.  Barrow's  line  to  a  bound  oak  W. 
28  N.  200  poles ;  thence  to  a  marked  pine  at  David  Perkin's  cor- 
ner N.  8  E.  108  poles;  thence  to  a  hickor}^  at  the  branch  N.  10 
E.  172  poles ;  thence  down  the  windings  of  the  branch  and  creek 
to  the  first  station;  which  said  land  contains  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  acres,  but  the  title  thereof  hath  never  been  fully  con- 
firmed. 

Section  2  confirms  the  title  and  puts  the  care  and  inspection 
in  the  commissioners. 

3.  Act  of  same  date  as  above.  Chapter  IX,  Martin's  Private 
Acts,  p.  7. 

Sec.  1.  Justices  of  Beaufort  may  appoint  some  person  over- 
seer of  Bath  Town,  with  power  to  summon  the  titleable  inhabi- 
tants to  work  on  the  streets  under  a  penalty. 

4.  Act  of  20th  of  April,  1745,  O.  S.,  Martin's  Private  Acts, 
p.  9,  Chapter  XL 

Sec.  1.  Recites  that  the  fencing  of  Bath  is  proper. 

2.  Enacts  that  the  town  be  fenced. 

3.  Commissioners  to  have  it  done,  etc. 

4.  Same  subject. 

5.  Penalties  for  pulling  down  fence,  etc. 

6.  Town  lots  to  be  re-surveyed. 

7.  Town  common  to  be  marked  off. 

8.  Inhabitants  exempted  from  working  on  public  roads,  Pro- 
vided they  keep  their  streets  and  lots  in  order. 

9.  Owners  of  water  lots  may  improve  them. 

10.  Certain  commissioners  appointed. 

5.  Act  passed  18th  November,  1785,  Chaper  XLV  Martin's 
Private  iVcts,  p.  162,  removes  the  court  house,  prison  and  pil- 
lory from  Bath  to  Washington. 

6.  Act  1825,  Chapter  CXIV,  Private  Acts. 

1.  Appoints  certain  commissioners  to  remove  obstructions 
from  streets, 

2.  Penalties  for  failing  to  remove  obstructions. 
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3.  Same  subject. 

4.  Commissioners  to  be  a  body  corporate,  to  have  perpetual 
succession,  a  common  seal — pass  by-laws — to  plead  and  be 
impleaded,  etc. 

5.  If  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  survivors  to  fill  it. 

7.  Act  of  1826,  Chapter  XLIX,  p.  23,  of  Private  Acts. 

1.  Commissionrs  to  have  lines  of  streets  run  and  marked; 
survey  to  be  registered,  streets  may  be  narrowed — commission- 
ers to  sell  the  spaces  left  vacant. 

2.  The  part  of  act  of  1715,  which  forbids  hoge  from  running 
at  large  repealed  and  hogs  belonging  to  inhabitants  may  run 
at  large,  provided  they  are  ringed.  If  not  ringed,  to  be  taken 
up  and  after  notice  to  the  owner,  sold  and  proceeds  applied  to 
improvement  of  town. 

8.  Act  of  1833-1834,  Private  Acts,  Chapter  CLXVI,  p.  104. 
On  first  Monday  in  every  February  an  election  to  be  help 

for  five  commissioners,  and  if  anyone  so  appointed  should  die, 
the  others  to  appoint  one  in  his  place. 

2.  Penalty  for  failing  to  act — ^half  to  the  use  of  the  town,  the 
other  half  of  the  person  sueing. 

Penalty,  |20.00. 

Act  rate  filed  April,  1869. 

Lottie  H.  Bonner. 


OLD  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE. 


(With  a  rose  for  Longfellow's  grave.) 


I  stand  on  the  bridge  at  sunset, 
As  the  hurrying  crowd  goes  by; 

Below  is  the  quiet  river. 

And  a  red  gold  tints  the  sky. 

The  roar  of  the  distant  city 

Becomes  a  deep-drawn   sigh, 
And  into  my  dreaming  fancy 
Strcls  the  glance  cf  a  soft  brown  eye 
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My  heart  is  yoaag  and  restless. 

My  soul  has  but  the  cry; 
"Alas  for  the  endless  torture 

Of  a  love  that  will  not  die." 

Old  bridge,  you  work  is  noble, 
Your  pillars  are  strong  and  true. 

Your  piers  reach  under  the  river 
And  your  towers  kiss  the  blue. 

As  long  as  man  shall  labor, 

As  long  as  woman  shall  love. 
The  bridge  will  bear  its  burden 

And  the  blue  sky  bend  above. 

As  long  as  time  shall  hold  me 
And  the  gift  of  death  deny, 
My  heart  must  bear  its  burden 
Of  a  love  that  will  not  die. 

But  now  the  night  has  fallen 

And  stars,  like  angels,  peep; 
The  city  wakes  to  beauty, 

As  a  million  bright  lights  leap. 

I  think  of  a  splendid  city 

That  no  man's  eye  hath  seen, 
And  the  bridge  of  faith,  that 

Spans  the  river  of  death,  between. 

Perhaps  when  I  cross  over 

The  waters  that  darkly  lie, 
My  heart  shall  feel  the  glory 

Of  a  love  that  need  not  die. 

— Selected. 
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STUDIES   IN   FICTION. 


LADY    MACBETH. 


For  centuries,  Lady  Macbeth  has  received  the  severest  criti- 
cism of  careful  readers  of  Shakespeare  who  think  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  her  insatiable  ambition  for  Macbeth,  her  wonder- 
ful self-control,  her  biting  sarcasm,  and  indomitable  will,  that 
the  murder  of  Duncan  would  never  have  been  committed;  in 
brief,  it  is  thought  that  she  furnished  the  impetus  by  which  the 
deed  Avas  done,  and  that  she  was  responsible  for  the  downward 
trend  given  to  Macbeth's  character.  Be  that  as  it  ma}^,  it  is 
certain  that  she  exercised  a  wonderful  influence  over  Macbeth. 
She  had  determined  that  Macbeth  should  be  king,  and  that  no 
obstacle  should  prevent  her  attainment  of  this  honor  for  him. 
Though,  morally,  Macbeth  appears  to  me  to  have  been  just  as 
unscrupulous  as  his  wife,  he  lacked  her  courage  and  will-power, 
and  might  never  have  come  to  the  point  of  killing  Duncan  had 
he  not  been  under  the  sway  of  her  sarcasm,  jeers,  scornful  re- 
marks, and  unwomanly  bravado.  When  the  deed  was  done,  she 
helped  him  to  regain  his  self-control  by  the  same  means,  and 
taught  him  how  to  bear  himself  in  public  so  as  to  avoid  suspi- 
cion. Throughout  the  early  part  of  his  reign  Ave  find  her  con- 
stantly at  his  side,  upbraiding,  censuring,  or  encouraging,  as 
the  occasion  demanded,  and  finally  in  the  banquet  scene,  shield- 
ing him  with  her  woman's  wit  and  composure  from  absolutely 
exposing  himself.  She  played  an  heroic  part  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  she  was  heroic  in  a  bad  cause,  and  we  cannot  but 
admire  her  wonderful  self-control  and  will.  But  the  last  pic- 
ture of  her  is  one  calculated  to  inspire  a  feeling  of  pity  in  the 
hearts  of  her  spectators  or  readers.  The  recoil  of  her  nature, 
which,  after  all,  had  many  womanly  elements,  is  portrayed, 
minutely,  and,  as  she  pathetically  crys,  "All  the  perfumes  of 
Arabia  could  not  sweeten  this  little  hand,"  we  feel  that  she 
has  expiated  her  own  sins  and  that  the  good  of  conscience  has 
been  her  eternal  Nemesis  from  the  horrible  deeds  she  had 
participated  in. 
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MACBETH. 

Human  character,  with  its  lights  and  shadows,  its  faults 
and  virtues,  its  constant  growth  and  every-varying  form,  is 
a  subject  often  touched  upon  by  writers  of  all  ages.  But  no 
where  in  literature  is  there  a  more  striking  example  of  the 
pleability  of  human  nature  than  that  furnished  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Macbeth.  In  him  are  shown  all  the  steps  in  the  trans- 
formation of  an  apparently  loyal,  certainly  brave  Scottish  sol- 
dier, into  a  tyrannical  sovereign,  and  prince  of  murderers. 

It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  words  and  actions  of  Macbeth 
when  alone,  in  the  first  act  of  the  play,  with  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  him  in  company  in  that  same  act.  The  one  shows 
him  as  a  faithful  subject  of  Scotland's  king,  the  other  points 
him  out  as  a  would-be  traitor.  When  first  introduced,  he  is 
represented  by  the  words  of  his  sovereign  and  fellow  soldiers  to 
be  a  most  loyal  and  courageous  general  in  the  army.  He  has 
just  returned,  a  victor,  from  the  battlefield.  As  such,  he  is  the 
recipient  of  royal  favor  and  confidence,  and  is  looked  upon  by 
all  with  respect.  Judging  by  his  own  words,  also,  we  conceive 
him  to  be  a  worthy  gentleman,  a  true  subject,  and  a  most  cour- 
teous nobleman.  On  the  other  hand,  an  entirely  different  view 
of  Macbeth 's  character  is  obtained  from  his  conversation  with 
Banquo  and  from  his  soliloquies.  He  has  met  the  three  weird 
sisters,  and  they  have  prophesied  him  to  be  Thane  of  Cowdor, 
Thane  of  Glamis,  and,  greatest  of  all,  king  of  vScotland.  To 
Banquo  they  promise  that  his  children  shall  reign.  The  effect 
upon  the  former  is  instantaneous.  A  suggestion  has  found 
root  in  his  mind,  and  he  ponders  on  it,  yet  the  good  in  his  na- 
ture tries  to  assert  itself,  as  he  says : 

"Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair, 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  x'ibs, 
Against  the  use  of  nature?    Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings  : 
My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical, 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smothered  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is 
But  what  is  not." 
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Thus  he  communes  with  himself,  striving  to  put  away  the 
evil  thoughts,  and  finally  deciding: 

"If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why  chance 
May  crown  me  without  my  stir." 

But,  so  weak  is  his  will,  that  he  can  not  control  his  thoughts 
which  ever  and  again  resume  their  treacherous  trend.  The 
words  of  the  witches  fire  his  ambition,  but  he  is  too  weak  in 
courage  to  put  into  effect  any  plans  by  which  he  can  obtain 
the  crown.  That  he  has  these  plans  and  desires  is  most  evident 
in  his  words  after  Duncan's  announcement  of  the  intended  heir 
to  his  throne : 

"The  Prince  of  Cumberland!  that  is  a  step 
On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o'erleap, 
For  on  my  way  it  lies.     Stars,  hide  your  fires! 
Let  not  lig"ht  see  my  black  and  deep  desires." 

This  stage  in  the  development  of  Macbeth's  character  is  one 
of  importance.  He  is  leading  a  life  approved  by  all  the  world, 
yet  he  has  reached  a  crisis  in  his  inner  life,  and  a  touch  one 
way  or  the  other  will  decide  his  future.  His  better  nature 
needs  only  a  little  encouragement  to  make  it  predominate,  and 
even  more  true  is  this  of  his  evil  side. 

And  the  one  needful  touch  is  furnished  by  his  wife!  Had 
Lady  Macbeth  possessed  less  determination  of  character,  or 
had  she  been  less  ambitious  for  her  husband,  the  list  of  crimes 
to  Macbeth's  credit  would  never  have  been  made.  When  she 
first  learns  of  the  prophecy  she  says  of  him — 

"Glarnis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor,  and  shalt  be 
What  thou  art  promised." 

She  realizes  the  weakness  of  his  character;  that  he  is  "too 
full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,"  she  is  well  aware,  but  she 
also  knows  that  he  is  "not  without  ambition,  but  without  the 
illness  which  should  attend  it,"  and  that  with  her  to  bolster  up 
his  courage,  he  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  realize  his  hopes.  She 
herself  is  decided.  Duncan  must  die,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  Macbeth,  and  in  this  decision  she  rings  the  deathknell  of 
all  her  huBuand's  good  inteutions.    Fortune  favors  her  plan, 
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for  the  king  is  coming  to  iier  castle  and  the  opportunity  cannot 
be  neglected;  so  she  says  to  Macbeth.  He,  meanwhile,  can  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  perform  the  murder,  for  he  cannot  be 
sure  of  the  outcome.  "If  the  assassination  could  trammel  up 
the  consequence,"  he  would  willingly  kill  the  king,  he  thinks, 
and  yet  he  shrinks  from  betra3ing  the  trust  that  Duncan  has 
placed  in  him  and  hesitates  to  murder  a  man  against  whom 
not  one  objection  can  be  raised.  But  this  is  the  last  appeal  of 
his  better  self.  His  wife  comes  on  the  scene,  and  with  taunts 
and  sneers,  with  upbraidings  and  appeals,  outweighs  each  ob- 
jection and  finallj'  Avrings  a  decision  from  his.  Finally  he 
says : 

The  fatal  die  is  cast,  the  decision  is  made,  and  by  it  Macbeth 
loses  the  right  to  the  name  of  man.  He  is  a  creature  of  his 
wife's  will,  a  poor,  weak,  irresolute  manikin,  unable  to  shape 
his  own  actions.  After  the  murder  is  performed,  his  mind 
already  full  of  distorted  fancies,  almost  fails  him;  he  is  un- 
nerved, unmanned,  but  Lady  Macbeth  again  comes  to  his  res- 
cue and  with  her  stinging  sarcasm  helps  him  to  regain  his  self- 
control.  From  this  point  Macbeth's  career  is  decided.  He 
stands  before  himself  and  God  a  willful  murderer,  and  though 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  he  is  still  an  honorable  man,  he  has 
suffered  the  loss  of  his  own  respect  and  has  engendered  suspi- 
cion in  the  hearts  of  a  few  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  There 
is  no  happiness  in  life  for  him  now,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
ambition  to  attain  the  crown  has  been  satisfied,  for  Nemesis 
haunts  his  path  and  brings  him  the  fear  of  sometime  being 
murdered  himself. 

After  the  murder  of  Duncan,  Macbeth,  step  by  step,  grows 
harsher,  more  unscrupulous,  and  more  immersed  in  wicked- 
ness, until  he  deserves  in  all  truth  the  epithet  of  butcher,  be- 
stowed on  him  by  Malcolm.  He  lives  in  mortal  terror  of  being 
killed  as  Duncan  was,  and  his  fears  lead  him  on  from  crime 
to  crime  in  rapid  succession — crimes  by  which  he  hopes  to 
gain  peace,  happiness,  and  safety.  Dreading  the  condemnation 
of  a  just  and  upright  man,  he  causes  Banquo,  who  is  the  soul 
of  honor,  to  be  murdered,  and  even  seeks  the  death  of  Fleance. 
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In  his  failure  to  accomplish  this  latter  scheme,  we  recognize 
the  death  blow  to  his  ambitious  plans,  for  to  Fleance's  descend- 
ants is  promised  the  Scottish  crown,  and  for  this  reason  Mac- 
beth wishes  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  It  is  a  terrible  strain 
on  the  mind  of  the  king  to  live  the  life  that  he  does  with  his 
constant  effort  to  preserve  the  secret  of  his  crimes,  and  to 
guard  his  own  life.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  in  the  famous 
banquet  scene  he  utterly  loses  his  self-control  at  the  appear- 
ance of  his  brain-created  ghost  of  Banquo. 

With  the  banquet  scene  the  end  begins — the  end  of  the  king's 
power  and  tyranny,  the  finish  of  his  crimes  and  despotism. 
Heretofore  he  has  managed  to  present  a  calm  exterior  to  his 
people,  and  to  retain  their  allegiance.  Now,,  however,  through- 
out the  kingdom  sullen  murmurs  and  open  threats  can  be 
heard.  Perceiving  this,  Macbeth,  in  desperation,  again  seeks 
the  Weird  Sisters,  who  promise  him  safety  until  "Birnam 
Wood  shall  march  to  Dunsinane,"  and  until  he  meets  a  ''man 
of  no  woman  born."  Taking  comfort  in  these  assurances,  he 
still  pursues  his  wild  course,  despite  the  very  evident  discon- 
tent among  his  subjects.  He  is  a  changed  man,  indeed;  for 
even  his  love  for  his  wife  has  been  replaced  by  indifference  and 
his  conscience,  once  so  active,  is  absolutely  dead.  A  melan- 
cholly  settles  over  him,  while  with  the  courage  born  of  despair, 
he  prepares  to  make  his  last  stand  like  a  wild  animal  brought 
to  bay.  Nothing  matters  to  him  now.  He  has  lived  his  life 
and  found  it  all  bitterness.  Voluntarily  has  he  exchanged  the 
lot  of  a  happy  thane  for  that  of  a  wretched  monarch.  He  was 
once  the  possessor  of  a  clear  conscience  and  self-respect,  and 
he  has  bartered  these  away  for  what?  An  empty  crown,  a 
few  years'  reign,  a  life  of  unhappiness,  and  after  that — retribu- 
tion.   He  realizes  this  as  he  says  with  pathetic  weariness: 

"Tomorrow  and  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow, 
Creeps  in  the  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time, 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  moi-e;  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing." 
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SIR  ROGER  DB  COVBRLEY. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  presented  to  us  as  a  typical  country 
gentleman,  and  a  more  delightful  person  is  hard  to  find  in 
fiction.  The  spectator  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  love  for  him, 
and  dwelt  fondly  on  his  many  good  qualities,  while  softening 
his  imperfections.  Those  who  study  the  character  of  this  good 
man  are  attracted  to  him,  and  regret  that  they  cannot  know 
him  personally. 

The  crowning  quality  of  Sir  Roger  was  his  innate  goodness 
of  heart.  Though  an  aristocrat  and  a  Tory,  he  loved  men  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart.  His  domestics  served  him  gladly  be- 
cause they  loved  him.  It  was  in  his  own  home  that  his  benevo- 
lence found  its  proper  sphere  for  expansion.  Wherever  he 
went,  Sir  Roger  was  always  treated  with  the  utmost  deference 
and  esteem.  To  number  his  acquaintances  was  to  number  his 
friends,  for  in  his  presence  was  perpetual  sunshine.  It  was  the 
good  knight's  greatest  pleasure  to  do  kindnesses  and  to  oblige 
others.  He  had  a  nature  affectionate  and  kind  which  extended 
its  humanity  even  to  dumb  creatures.  After  the  chase,  he 
would  take  the  little  hare  in  his  arms  and  keep  her  alive  in  his 
orchard.  His  benevolence,  always  prompt  and  often  whimsi- 
cal, forms  one  of  the  most  eccentric,  yet  endearing  points  of 
his  character. 

Although  not  a  remarkably  witty  man.  Sir  Roger  was  so  en- 
tivelj  original  and  his  virtues  and  imperfections  were  so 
tinged  with  individuality,  that  he  was  very  agreeable  and 
charming  in  conversation.  His  singularities  proceeded  from 
the  strong  common  sense  which  marks  the  English  mind,  and 
created  him  no  enemies.  He  was  unconventional  and  did  the 
sensible  thing  and  not  always  the  customary. 

The  bent  of  the  Knight's  mind  was  jovial  rather  than  serious. 
Dignity  was  not  his  besetting  sin.  He  was  a  jolly  comrade, 
ever  to  those  beneath  him  socially,  but  this  made  him  more 
beloved.  He  had  a  constitutional  gayety  of  heart,  an  elastic 
hilarity;  he  extracted  sweets  from  life  and  bitter  experiences 
softened  his  temper. 

In  a  general  view  Sir  Roger  presents  a  good  citizen,  an  en- 
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thusiastic  churchman,  a  kindly  master,  and  an  agreeable  com- 
panion. He  was  at  peace  Avith  himself  and  all  about  him.  It 
is  due  to  such  men  that  England  has  so  fair  a  name. 


AUNT  HARRIET. 


Aunt  Harriet,  as  she  is  commonly  called  by  those  M'ho  know 
her  well,  is  a  type  of  ihe  old-time  negro  mammy,  for  chief 
among  her  many  generous  traits  of  character  is  her  devotion 
to  "her  folks."  Her  greatest  weakness  is  her  firm  belief  in  cer 
tain  signs  and  superstitions  by  which  many  of  her  actions  are 
regulated. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  her  children  cut  himself  rather  seri- 
ously with  an  axe.  Aunt  Harriet  immediately  took  the  axe, 
greased  it  Avell,  carried  it  up  into  the  attic,  and  would  allow 
no  one  to  touch  it  for  a  year,  believing  that  if  anyone  did  so, 
he,  too,  would  cut  himself.  Although  she  is  generally  very  af- 
fectionate towards  her  children,  she  threatened  one  day  to  give 
one  of  the  little  boys  de  best  beatin  he  ever  had  in  his  life  if  he 
every  bruug  a  hoe  in  de  house  agin.  She  held  up  her  hands  in 
horror  when  she  was  asked  to  sweep  the  dust  from  under  a 
sick  person's  bed,  saying,  "Yo'  don't  ketch  me  doin'  no  sech 
thing  as  dat.  Yo'  reckon  dat  I  wants  to  kill  euybody?  Dey 
sholy  would  die  ef  I  wuz  to  do  dat."  One  day  she  came  into 
the  house  and  told  us  with  many  tears  and  lamentations  that 
one  of  her  children  had  broken  a  mirror  that  morning.  Well 
Auntie,  we  told  her,  don't  grieve  about  that  for  you  shall  have 
another  one."  '^Much  obliged  to  you,  honey,"  she  said,  "but  I 
don't  keer  uothin'  fur  dat  ole  lookiu'  gla^s.  Dafs  not  what's  a 
troubling  me.  Don't  you  knoAv  dat  when  you  breaks  a  lookiu' 
glass  you's  gwiue  to  hab  D-ouble  fur  seben  years?"  During  the 
seven  years  that  folloAved,  she  attributed  every  accident  to  the 
breaking  of  tlie  mirror,  and  great  Avas  her  joy  Avhen  the  time 
of  trouble  Avas  oxev.  If  »he  starts  on  an  errand  and  has  to  go 
back  for  some  forgotten  article,  she  always  stops  long  enough 
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to  make  a  cross  on  the  ground  in  front  of  her.  One  Saturday 
she  came  into  the  room  where  I  was  cutting  out  a  dress.  With 
a  most  woebegone  expression  on  her  good-natured  old  face, 
she  said,  "Honey,  fur  goodness  sake,  don't  do  dat!  You  know 
you  can't  git  dat  dress  done  'fore  Monday,  an'  ef  you  don't, 
some  of  de  follvs  is  sholy  gwine  ter  hab  trouble  of  some  kind  or 
ruther." 

Although  she  believes  very  strongly  in  these  signs,  she  would 
be  willing  to  sufifer  the  consequqences  of  violating  them  if,  by 
so  doing,  she  could  add  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  "her 
folks."  No  task  that  tends  to  their  pleasure  is  too  difficult  for 
her.  Although  she  was  compelled  by  old  age  to  resign  to  her 
daughter,  her  position  in  the  family  as  cook,  she  still  considers 
herself  head  servant  to  "de  missus  an'  de  young  ladies,"  and 
when  any  distinguished  guest  is  expected,  she  is  not  content 
unless  she  is  allowed  to  help  prepare  the  meals.  If  she  hears 
any  one  of  the  family  expressing  a  wish  for  some  particular 
dish  or  some  kind  of  fruit,  she  is  not  satisfied  until  the  desired 
article  is  obtained ;  sometimes  she  even  spends  her  own  hard 
earned  money  to  secure  it.  This  unselfish  desire  to  please  her 
folks  has  always  characterized  her  actions,  especially  in  regard 
to  her  treatment  of  "de  young  ladies."  When  they  were  quite 
small  she  used  to  amuse  them  for  hours  with  long  tales  of  slav- 
ery times.  When,  for  the  time,  she  had  exhausted  her  supply 
in  this  line,  she  would  tell  them  how  when  they  were  grown 
they  Avould  "go  off  to  college  an'  graduate  an'  den  come  home 
and  git  married  to  some  rich  fellow  and  lib  in  style."  Then  she 
would  add,  "I'se  gwine  ter  he'p  to  edicate  you  ef  I'se  libin' ;  see 
ef  I  don't."  She  kept  this  thought  constantly  in  her  mind  and 
one  day  when  she  heard  the  master  and  mistress  discussing  the 
expense  of  sending  two  daughters  to  college,  she  humbly  said, 
"I  ain't  been  savin'  my  monev  all  dese  years  fur  nothin',  an'  I 
wants  you  to  tek  it  to  lie'p  dem  girls  git  an  edication."  Now 
since  the  girls  are  at  school,  she  is  wonderfully  interested  in 
their  progress  and  welfare.  What  plans  and  preparations  she 
makes  for  their  home-coming  at  Christmas  and  in  the  spring! 
She  superintends  the  cleaning   of   the   house   and   yard,    and 
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directs  her  daughter  in  the  kitchen.  When  the  day  if  their 
arrival  comes,  she  arrays  herself  in  her  best  dress  and  cap. 
When  the  carriage  drives  up,  her  good  natured  old  face  can  be 
seen  peeping  around  the  corner  of  the  house.  Then,  ''jest  to 
hear  dem  girls  laf,"  although  she  is  quite  active,  she  bends 
almost  double  and  hobbles  up  leaning  on  an  old  staff,  to  greet 
them.  Often  while  they  are  at  home  during  the  summer,  she 
will  come  over  in  the  morning  Avjien  the  girls  are  cleaning  up 
and  say,  ''I  don't  think  you  girls  is  feelin'  lak  workin'  dis 
mornin'.  You  jes  go  and  play  de  pianny  and  don't  spoil  yo' 
purty  hands  doin'  dis  here  wuk.'' 

Whenever  some  one  is  really  sick.  Aunt  Harriet  is  chief 
nurse.  She  can  generally  appl}'  some  efficient  remedy.  Taking 
her  station  in  the  sick  room,  she  can  hardly  be  forced  to  take 
a  moment's  rest.  Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  with  un- 
varying good  humor  and  inexhaustable  patience,  she  nurses 
her  patient,  and  when  her  services  are  over  she  scorns  to  accept 
any  reward.  "You  reckon  I  wants  any  better  pay  den  to  see 
my  folks  all  well?  Aain't  I  put  here  to  take  keer  of  missus  and 
de  young  ladies  tile  dey  gits  married?  When  I'se  through  doin' 
dat  I'll  be  ready  to  go  to  de  pines."  "The  pines"  is  a  high  old 
pine  hill  which  was  used  as  a  place  of  burial  for  the  slaves. 
"An  I  want  you  'member,"  she  sometimes  says,  "dat  wherever 
I  is  when  I  die,  I  wants  to  be  laid  to  rest  on  de  ole  pine  hill. 
I  loves  3^ou  mighty  good,  honey,  but  I  sholy  will  hant  you  ef 
I'm  not  buried  on  dat  old  hill,  jes'  see  ef  I  don't." 


IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  TIME  OF  LONG  AGO. 


In  the  beautiful  time  of  long  ago, 
We  met  and  loved  one  day; 

And  life  lost  all  its  care  and  woe 
And  earth  was  free  and  gay. 
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To 


In  the  beautiful  time  of  long  ago 

We  met  and  loved  for  a  while; 
The  earth  with  joy  did  overflow 

All  nature  seemed  to  smile. 

In  the  beautiful  time  of  long  ago, 

I  gave  my  heart  to  thee 
And  happy  was;   for  you  I  know 

Gave  your  heart  to  me. 

In  the  beautiful  time  of  long  ago 

A  cloud  came  over  the  sun, 
And  it  cast  its  shadow  on  us  below, 

And  I  know  our  dream  was  done. 

Oh,  beautiful  time  of  long  ago. 

Let  me  hold  to  the  memory  sweet. 
For  of  all  the  joys  of  long  ago. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  keep. 

— H.  C.  Hicks,  '06. 


Dear,  if  the  time  should  ever  come 

When  you  are  lonely  and  your  friends  untrue. 

Remember  in  my  heart  there  is  a  home 
That's  always  kept  in  readiness  for  you. 

A  home  where  Love  doth  sit  and  yearn, 

And  longing,  waits  the  happy  day 
When  he  shall  gladly  welcome  your  return; 

Love  begs  you,  dear,  to  come  and  stay. 

The  home  will  wait  though  you  may  never  come. 
To  light  its  gloam.     But  in  the  Spirit  Land 

I  pray  that  when  you've  reached  that  lasting  Home, 
You  moy  wake  and  remember  and  understand. 

— Anonymous. 
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AUNT  EDITH'S  STORY. 


It  was  the  middle  of  September,  and  Helen  Miller  was  busy 
with  her  preparations  for  going  off  to  school.  Pretty  garments, 
pictures,  toilet  articles,  and  all  the  dainty,  school-girl  acces- 
sories were  scattered  about  the  room.  Helen  stood  by  the  win- 
dow and  sighed  as  she  thought  of  leaving  home  and  living,  for 
the  first  time,  in  a  boarding  school.  She  heard  a  light  step 
behind  her  and  turning,  saw  her  aunt  Edith,  a  sweet,  patient 
little  woman,  whose  calm  eyes  were  undimmed,  but  whose  hair 
was  whitened  by  time. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Edith,''  cried  Helen,  "I  am  so  glad  to  see  you! 
I  was  lonesome  and  almost  ready  to  cry." 

"I  have  come  for  a  farewell  chat,  dear,"  said  the  briglit  old 
lady. 

Then  she  led  the  way  to  a  big  rocking  chair,  while  Helen 
curled  up  on  a  low  stool  and  laid  her  head  on  her  aunt's  lap. 

"As  I  think  of  the  new  problems  with  which  you  will  have 
to  deal,"  began  Aunt  Edith,"  I  am  reminded  of  an  event  in  my 
own  school  life.  This  incident,  which  occurred  in  the  latter 
part  of  my  freshman  year,  had  a  deep  influence  on  my  succeed- 
ing stay  in  college,  and  left  a  lasting  impression  on  my  life.  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  this  much  of  my  history  and  urge  you  to 
say  nothing  which  could  in  any  way  injure  the  feelings  of  an- 
other. 

The  school  which  I  attended  was  a  fashionable  boarding 
school  of  that  daj.  Much  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  social  de- 
velopment of  the  students,  and  everything  was  arranged  wifh 
a  view  to  their  enjoyment  as  well  as  their  intellectual  improve- 
ment. I  was  very  pleasantly  situated.  A  bright,  lively  girl 
from  Kentucky  shared  my  rooms.  We  loved  each  other  dearlj", 
altliough  we  were  in  some  respects  very  different.  Her  name 
was  Celia  Williams,  and  I  often  familiarly  called  her  "Ceely." 
Instead  of  one  room,  we  had  two  small  apartments  opening 
into  each  other.  One  of  these  we  used  as  a  bedroom;  the 
other  as  a  sitting  room  and  study. 
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Aside  from  the  social  features  of  the  school,  one  of  the  most 
important  things  was  the  work  of  the  two  literary  societies." 
They  were  not,  as  the  modern  secret  sorority,  organizations  to 
which  only  a  chosen  few  conld  belong,  but  were  open  to  all, 
and  had  no  secrets.  The  work  of  these  societies  attained  a  high 
degree  of  literary  merit,  partly  through  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
existing  between  the  two,  and  partly  from  the  face  that  the  fac- 
ulty and  student  body,  and  sometimes  the  public  generally, 
were  allowed  to  attend  the  literary  exercises.  Naturally,  the 
committee  which  arranged  the  programs  had  arduous  duties, 
and  was  considered  very  important.  This  committee  in  each 
society  consisted  of  three  members.  One  girl  from  each  soci- 
ety was  nominated  by  her  class,  near  the  close  of  her  Freshman 
year.  The  society  usually  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  class, 
and  the  members  held  her  place  three  years.  It  was  considered 
a  high  tribute  to  one's  literary  ability  to  be  chosen  to  serve  on 
this  committee. 

All  during  our  first  years  we  were  thinking  of  the  coming- 
election.  Each  girl  taxed  her  skill  in  the  use  of  her  lan- 
guage, and  studied  literature  with  a  zeal  that  is  rarely  equaled. 
Members  of  the  higher  classes  were  not  slow  to  suggest  girls, 
who,  in  their  opinion,  could  be  trusted  with  the  reputation  of 
her  society.  Most  of  these  suggestions  pointed  to  my  room- 
mate as  the  one  most  likely  to  receive  the  nomination.  And, 
indeed,  no  one  in  the  class  was  better  qualified  to  hold  the  posi- 
tion. She  was  a  girl  of  unusual  talent,  and  the  field  in  which 
she  was  especially  gifted  was  English.  She  also  had  a  remark- 
able capacity  for  knowing  girls,  and  giving  to  each  the  work 
best  suited  to  her  ability. 

Besides  all  these  qualities,  she  was  very  popular.  She  had 
been  elected  president  of  her  own  class  by  a  large  majority,  and 
her  friendship  was  sought  by  all.  She  was  exceedingly  enter- 
taining and  pleasant  to  every  one,  but  to  me  she  gave  her 
closest  friendship,  her  most  entire  confidence.  We  lived  to- 
gether as  dear  sisters.  She  Avas  gay,  beautiful,  popular ;  I  was 
less  attractive,  but  more  studious.     We  were  happy,  but  my 
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great  sensitiveness  would  not  allow  these  pleasant  relations 
•  to  go  on  undisturbed. 

It  was  just  before  the  spring  election.  Celia  had  been  busy 
for  days,  walking,  singing,  and  dancing  with  girls  for  whom 
she  had  formerly  shown  little  regard.  She  had  given  many 
car  rides  and  afternoon  teas.  I  had  been  unwell  for  some 
time,  and  had  kept  very  closely  in  my  room  when  not  on  recita- 
tion. But  I  heard  that  Celia  would  doubtless  accomplish  her 
purpose.  I  was  surprised  that  she  should  work  to  secure  her 
own  nomination,  and  resented  her  apparent  forgetfulness  of 
me.  I  confess  that  I,too,  was  ambitious,  and  while  I  would 
scorn  to  mention  the  fact  to  any  one,  I  secretly  desired  the  posi- 
tion on  the  honored  committee. 

The  day  for  the  class  meeting  came,  and  I  was  too  weak  to 
attend.  Celia  Avouuded  my  feelings  by  not  seeming  to  care  if 
I  were  too  unwell  to  go  out.  I  did  not  understand  her  reason 
for  desiring  my  absence  from  the  election.  When  the  meeting 
was  over  Celia,  Avith  face  aglow,  ran  into  the  room  where  I  sat. 

^'Oh,  Edith,"  she  cried,  as  she  threw  her  arms  around  me,  "I 
am  so  happy." 

I  was  feeling  keenly  the  fact  that  she  seemed  indifferent  to 
me,  and  her  love,  which  had  become  dearer  to  me  than  almost 
anything  else,  had  grown  cold.  I  replied,  without  thinking 
how  deeply  my  words  might  wound  her  kind  heart. 

''Well,  since  you  are  elected,  perhaps  you  can  give  a  little 
time  to  your  room-mate." 

I  shall  never  forget  the  pained  expression  that  came  into 
her  lovely  face.  The  moment  the  cruel  words  escaped  my  lips, 
I  could  have  given  worlds  to  recall  them.  How  much  suffering 
they  caused  us  both!  Celia  walked  to  the  window  and  stood 
silent  a  long  time.  I  Avas  longing  to  throw  my  arms  around 
her  and  beg  forgiveness,  but  my  pride  Avould  not  allow  me  to 
ask  her  pardon,  and  she  seemed  scarcely  Avarmer  than  an  ice- 
berg.   Finally  she  turned  and  said: 

"Some  girls  are  coming  to  our  room  just  after  tea,  and  they 
will  expect  to  see  you.    Do  you  feel  strong  enough  to  dress?" 
I  shook  my  head,  "I  Avish  to  see  no  one." 
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"But,  dear,  the  girls  are  coming  especially  lo  see  you.  Come, 
let  me  help  you  put  on  that  sweet  white  dress." 

Celia  had  a  strong  personality,  and  a  will  which  I  did  not 
try  to  resist.  I  yielded,  and  with  motherly  tenderness  she 
arranged  my  toilet,  but  her  face  was  clouded,  and  her  manner 
was  old — ^so  old !  I  did  not  know  why  she  insisted  on  my  wear- 
ing the  class  flowers  and  carnations.  I  was  fair  and  the  flowers 
would  have  been  much  more  becoming  to  her  dark  beauty. 

I  did  not  go  down  to  tea,  but  put  our  little  sitting  room  in 
order,  and  got  ready  for  our  visitors.  I  expected  congratula- 
tions to  be  heaped  upon  Celia,  and  congratulations  were  of- 
fered, but  they  were  all  for  me. 

"You  are  such  a  quiet  little  mousey  that  we  should  never 
have  known  you  but  for  Celia,"  said  one  girl,  as  she  gave  me 
a  gentle  shake. 

"Why  didn't  you  let  us  know  your  genius,"  said  another. 

Gradually  I  understood  that  my  dear  unselfish  Celia  had 
been  working  for  my  nomination,  not  hers.  What  must  she 
think  of  my  ingratitude!  The  thought  of  the  injustice  I  had 
done  her  nearly  crushed  me.  I  could  scarcely  be  polite  to  our 
friends.  I  truthfully  said  that  I  was  surprised,  and  that  Celia 
should  have  been  elected.  Celia  was  profuse  in  her  expres- 
sions of  satisfaction,  and  declared  her  pride  in  her  quiet  room- 
nmte.    But  we  both  felt  that  a  gulf  had  opened  between  us. 

I  took  up  my  new  duties  determined  to  do  them  well,  but  I 
felt  that  the  honor  was  the  price  of  a  friend,  and  I  would 
gladly  have  given  it  up  for  one  hour  of  the  sweet  friendship  I 
had  forfeited.  Celia  was  always  polite  and  kind,  but  her  gen- 
erous nature  was  cut  to  the  quick,  and  I  saw  that  no  apology 
on  my  part  could  have  any  effect  on  her. 

The  next  year  we  still  roomed  together,  but  our  love  seemed 
crushed.  About  the  middle  of  our  Cophomore  year  I  had  a 
long  attack  of  illness.  The  physicians  said  that  it  was  brought 
on  by  over-work,  but  I  knew  that  the  chief  cause  was  trouble 
over  a  lost  friend.  One  evening  I  was  lying  alone  in  our  little 
inner  room,  when  Celia  cams  in  with  a  tender  expression  on 
her  face.    She  laid  her  head  close  to  mine;  and  murmured,  "My 
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own  darling."   At  that  moment  each  felt  that  she  forgave  and 
was  forgiven. 

At  the  next  society  meeting  I  resigned  my  position,  assign- 
ing as  the  reason  the  poor  condition  of  my  liealth,  and  named 
Celia  as  my  successor.  She  was  as  much  surprised  as  I  was 
the  year  before,  but  we  were  both  happy.  Thoughtless  words 
had  caused  us  both  much  pain,  but  we  forgot  our  sorrows  in 
the  sweetness  of  a  reconciliation. 

So  you  see,  my  dear  Helen,  why  one  should  be  careful  of 
one's  words. 

And  as  they  sat  watching  the  glowing  embers,  Helen  thought 
she  knew  why  Aunt  Edith's  life  was  sweet  and  kind. 

"Forest  Gray." 


[From  the  University  Magazine,  December,  1894.] 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  RANDALL. 


BY  PROF.   COLLIER   COBB. 


The  students  Avho  attended  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
during  the  session  of  1880-81,  will  doubtless  recall  several  epi- 
sods  in  the  life  of  the  University  at  that  time  which  were  mad,'^ 
the  subjects  of  some  very  clever  cartoons  and  caricatures. 
These  pictures  were  usually  to  be  seen,  firmly  pasted  upon  the 
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bulletin  board  of  the  youtli  buiiaiiig,  or  oa  tlis  Ckapci  door,  at 
a  very  early  hour  on  the  morning  following  the  occurrence 
which  had  furnished  inspiration  to  the  artist.  Who  the  clever 
caricaturists  were — for  it  was  evident  that  they  were  several, 
rather  than  one — was  a  matter  of  great  mystery;  but  the  con- 
current opinion  of  the  college  soon  fixed  upon  several  students 
as  the  perpetrators  of  these  jokes.  These  were  the  grave  and 
solemn  senior,  Eugene  L.  Harris;  the  versatile  and  accom- 
plished Frank  B.  Dancy,  of  the  same  class;  an  advanced  special 
student  of  unusual  ability  and  promise,  John  W.  Hays;  and 
two  freshmen;  one  of  them,  W.  G.  Randall,  had  walked  from 
the  mountains  and  reached  Chapel  Hill  with  only  30  cents  in 
his  pocket;  the  other,  Tappan  Adney,  a  charming  bright-eyed 
boy,  the  baby  of  his  class,  was  the  son  of  a  Pennsylvania  col- 
lege professor.  It  is  doubtful  if  Randall  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  caricatures.  None  of  these  students  except  Eugene 
Harris  had  ever  thought  of  art  as  a  profession,  and  he  it  was 
who  gave  encouragement,  and  sometimes  instruction  to  these 
caricaturists  of  college  life. 

Soon  after  leaving  college  Harris  entered  the  art  school  at 
Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  where  he  completed  a  course  with 
much  credit  to  himself,  and  afterwards  opened  a  studio  in 
Raleigh,  and  did  some  work  in  portrait  painting  that  promised 
much  for  the  future  of  his  art.  But  he  soon  closed  his  studio 
to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, to  which  he  felt  imperatively  called.  Dancy  entered  the 
service  of  the  State  as  assistant  chemist  at  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment station.  He  has  since  then  filled  several  important 
positions  as  a  chemist,  and  has  been  unusually  successful  as  a 
man  of  business.  Hays,  who  showed  rather  more  art  ability 
than  anj^  of  them,  is  a  topographer  in  our  government  geologi- 
cal survey,  but  his  early  love  for  drawing  has  never  forsaken 
him,  and  there  hangs  in  his  office  at  Washington  a  fine  picture 
from  his  own  pencil  showing  the  passage  of  the  Tennessee  river 
through  a  deep  canyon-like  gorge  across  the  Smoky  Mountains 
His  short  stories,  often  illustrated  from  his  own  sketches,  are 
familiar  to  many  readers  of  such  papers  as  the  Youth's  Com- 
pinicn. 
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Sometime  .  like  a  year  later  we  find  both  Randall  and  Adney 
competing  for  a  prize  of  two  years'  study  abroad,  offered  by 
Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  for  the  best  illustration  to  Domett's 
Christmas  hymn.  There  were  about  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  competitors;  and,  while  none  of  the  work  was  considered 
sufficiently  meritorious  to  receive  the  j^rize,  the  competition 
opened  up  to  our  young  competitors  the  possibility  of  following 
art  as  a  means  to  a  livelihood  and  a  career.  Adney's  college 
course  was  never  extended  bej^ond  the  time  that  he  staid  with 
us,  but  he  was  born  in  a  home  where  he  received  the  most  ten- 
der care,  and  the  best  of  instruction,  surrounded  by  books  and 
works  of  art,  and  he  entered  life  with  that  valuable  training 
which  many  men  fail  to  get  even  though  they  go  through  col- 
leges. Today  he  is  winning  success  for  himself  as  a  writer  and 
an  illustrator,  and  is  just  now  engaged  upon  the  illustrations 
for  Chapman's  Key  to  the  Birds  of  North  America,  soon  to  be 
published  by  Appleton. 

From  his  earliest  childhood  Randall  had  a  fondness  for 
drawing  and  for  pictures,  but  the  struggle  for  existence  was 
with  him  a  severe  one;  and  little  opportunity  did  the  moun- 
tain lad  have  for  indulging  his  passion  for  art,  since  pencils 
and  paper  were  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  He  worked  on 
the  farm  from  the  time  he  was  large  enough  to  use  a  hoe  until 
he  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  he  ploughed  a  summer  or  two 
before  he  could  life  the  plough  around  the  end  of  the  furrow, 
having  to  drag  it  around.  Of  his  efforts  to  get  a  college  educa- 
tion I  shall  let  him  tell  in  his  own  words,  taken  from  a  letter 
written  eight  years  ago. 

"Till  I  was  seventeen,"  he  says,  '^I  had  only  attended  free 
school  a  few  months  during  the  winter,  sometimes  walking  as 
far  as  three  and  a  half  miles  through  rain  and  snow.  I  was  at 
last  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  attend  a  good  private  school 
(at  Table  Rock)  pretty  regularly  for  nearly  two  years,  work- 
ing during  the  making  of  the  crops.  Concluding  that  I  was  get- 
ting older  faster  than  I  was  getting  an  education,  I  determined 
to  go  to  the  University  and  see  what  I  could  do.  I  intended,  if 
I  could  do  no  better,  to  get  work  in  the  village  during  the  day, 
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study  at  night  and  recite  to  any  of  the  professors  who  might 
be  willing  to  help  me  in  my  studies.    Having  a  cousin  who  was 
of  the  same  mind  as  myself,  except  he  had  chosen  to  go  to  Trin- 
ity, we  got  some  bread  and  meat  for  lunches,  bundled  up  some 
clothes,  and  set  out  to  walk,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday. 
We  walked  about  ten  miles,  and  slept  on  some  planks  in  an  un- 
finished school  house  by  the  roadside.    We  could  not  afford  to 
pay  lodgings,  as  my  cousin  had  only  three  or  four  dollars  and 
I  had  about  three.     Next  morning  we  passed  through  Lenoir, 
Caldwell  count} ,  and  walked  about  thirty-five  miles.    At  dark 
we  were  so  tired  and  feeling  low  in  spirits  we  tried  to  get  a 
bed  at  some  of  the  houses  on  the  road  and  were  turned  off  again 
and  again,  till  at  last  about  nine  o'clock  we  were  taken  in  and 
slejjt  in  a  bed  that  night.    The  next  day  we  passed  Wilkesboro, 
and  went  into  Yadkin  county.    We  found  that  the  train  which 
we  intended  taking  at  Winston,  left  during  the  afternoon  for 
Greensboro,  and  if  we  did  not  reach  Winston  Friday  in  time 
for  it  we  could  not  reach  our  destination   Saturday.     This 
meant  that  we  must  walk  most  of  Thursday  night.    About  dark 
I  gave  out  from  walking  and  carrj  ing  a  heavy  valise.     We 
started  a  fire  in  the  woods  by  the  road  and  lay  down  in  a  pile 
of  shavings  where  shingles  had  been  made,  till  about  midnight. 
By  that  time  my  legs  had  quit  aching  and  I  felt  well  enough 
to  go.    We  walked  on  and  crossed  the  Yadkin  river  about  day- 
light.    1  think  it  was  about  2  or  3  o'clock  when  we  reached 
the   depot  at   Winston,   tired   and   foot-sore.     We   parted   in 
Greensboro  that  night,  my  cousin  went  on  the  train  for  Trinity 
and  I  was  left  alone.    He  staid  at  Trinity  about  a  month  and 
returned  home.     I   found  a  grove   not  far   from   the   depot, 
scraped  up  some  leaves  and  lay  down  with  my  valise  for  a  pil- 
low at  the  foot  of  a  large  oak.    I  did  not  sleep  soundly.   I  felt 
the  chill  and  heard  the  shrieks  of  the  November  wind  even  in 
my  dreams. 

"Next  morning  I  Avalked  out  of  the  town  and  found  a  little 
stream  where  1  could  wash  my  face — I  was  ashamed  to  be  seen 
washing  at  any  of  the  town  pumps.  My  provisions  being  out, 
I  bought  two  ham  sandwiches  for  10  cents  and  had  a  feast  pre- 
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paratory  to  entering  the  University.  I  bought  a  ticket  to  Hills- 
boro  and  walked  over  to  Chapel  Hill,  getting  there  about  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  had  heard  such  great  tales  about 
students  at  Chapel  Hill  that  I  expected  to  be  tarred  and  feath- 
ered as  soon  as  I  made  my  appearance.  I  walked  in  through 
the  gate  and  up  the  walk  towards  the  New  East  ,with  my  heart 
in  my  mouth.  I  saw  a  little  negro  boy  picking  up  hickory  nuts 
and  called  to  him  to  know  where  McCall's  room  was  (McCall 
being  an  old  schoolmate,  I  wanted  to  find  him  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble for  protection).  The  little  negro  didn't  stop  to  answer  me, 
but  ran  away.  I  was  surprised  at  not  seeing  a  single  student. 
I  afterwards  found  that  they  were  all  on  the  playground.  I 
came  across  a  college  servant  and  he  directed  me  to  the  room 
and  McCall  came  in  just  at  that  moment. 

"I  had  just  30  cents  in  my  pocket  and  this  was  all  I  had  in 
the  world,  and  I  didn't  know  where  the  next  was  to  come  from. 
I  was  dressed  in  homespun  jeans,  a  hickory  shirt,  no  collar  and 
an  old  flopped  hat  and  home-made  shoes.  That  night  it  got 
noised  abroad  that  there  was  a  new  student  in  college,  and  be- 
fore I  knew  what  was  up,  the  room  was  full  and  the  passage 
outside.  They  yelled  and  sang,  'Freshman,  don't  get  wery, 
you're  going  to  get  a  blacking  bye  and  bye.'  They  teased  me 
and  tried  to  get  me  to  dance.  All  was  in  a  good  humor  and  I 
enjoyed  it  as  much  as  any  one.  That  was  the  only  freshing  I 
got  except  being  whistled  at  a  few  times  in  passing  groups  of 
students.  One  boy  in  the  crowd  remarked,  'Freshman,  why 
don't  you  wear  a  collar?'  The  others  hissed  and  shamed  him?'' 

The  freshman  danced  very  good  humoredly  for  the  sophs  that 
night  until  he  was  tired,  then  neither  threats  nor  persuasion 
could  make  him  do  more.  A  member  of  the  present  faculty  of 
the  University  was  then  a  sophomore,  and  in  the  freshing  party. 
A  prominent  junior,  now  a  college  president  in  North  Carolina, 
had  dropped  in  to  see  the  fun.  The  junior  turned  to  the  sopho- 
more and  said,  "That  fellow's  pluck  and  determination  will 
make  us  all  proud  of  him  some  day." 

Some  of  us  who  happened  to  be  in  Chapel  Hill  the  autumn 
following  Randall's  entrance  into  college  remember  well  the 
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sketcli  01  an  old  mill  that  he  brought  back  with  him  at  the  close 
of  his  vacation.  It  had  not  been  a  vacation  for  him,  though, 
for  all  of  his  time  had  been  spent  in  hard  work  on  the  mountain 
farm.  The  picture  of  the  mill  was  a  sketch  from  nature  in  pen- 
cil on  gray  paper,  the  high  lights  being  put  in  with  Chinese 
white.  His  first  attempt  at  color,  too,  was  made  during  this 
summer  in  a  sketch  of  Table  Rock  from  his  home  in  Burke 
county,  North  Carolina.  It  was  done  in  pencil  on  gray  paper, 
like  the  other,  Chinese  white  was  used  for  the  high  lights,  and 
the  sky  and  foliage  worked  in  with  colored  pencils.  These  two 
are  all  that  I  recall  of  many  sketches  that  he  brought  back  with 
him  to  the  University,  but  they  gave  decided  promise  of  good 
work  from  the  young  mountaineer. 

Besides  the  work  which  he  tells  us  of  in  his  letter,  Randall 
began  in  his  sophomore  year  to  draw  portraits  of  the  townspeo- 
ple, of  some  of  his  fellow  students,  and  of  several  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  University.  I  recall  one  that  he  drew  for  a  stu- 
dent from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  fellow's  face  was 
as  smooth  as  a  woman's,  but  he  had  Randall  draw  him  with  a 
heavy  mustache,  as  the  picture  was  intended  for  his  sweetheart, 
he  said.  The  purchaser  was  well  pleased  with  his  portrait,  and 
gladly  paid  the  small  fee  of  five  dollars  which  Randall  charged. 

Randall  completed  his  course  at  the  University  in  1884,  with 
high  standing  in  his  class  and  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
He  had  received  several  oflflces  from  his  fellow  students,  and 
was  class  day  prophet  in  1884.  After  leaving  college  in  June, 
he  went  to  Marion,  North  Carolina,  where  he  took  charge  of  the 
village  academy,  where  with  her  who  afterwards  became  his 
wife  as  assistant,  he  had  a  flourishing  school  for  three  years. 
He  left  there  to  study  art  in  New  York.  While  in  New  York  he 
also  taught  in  a  school  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Upon  his  return 
South,  he  went  ta  Columbia,  where  he  taught  for  one  year  in 
the  South  Carolina  College.  The  following  year  he  was  elected 
to  the  principalship  of  a  large  school  in  McKinney,  Texas,  and 
decided  to  accept.  His  wife,  who  with  woman's  intuition,  saw 
how  distasteful  to  him  teaching  was,  and  who  no  doubt  saw 
just  as  clearly  the  prizes  art  had  in  store  for  him,  induced  him 
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to  decline  the  Texas  place  and  take  to  his  brusii  at  any  risk. 
Later  he  opened  a  studio  in  Raleigh,  and  finally  moved  to 
Washington,  where  since  1893  he  has  had  a  studio  in  the  Cor- 
coran building. 

He  married,  in  1885,  Miss  Annie  J.  Goodloe,  of  Warrenton, 
North  Carolina.  A  woman  of  unusual  talent  and  indomitable 
energy,  she  has  ever  been  his  guardian  angel  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  work. 

While  Randell  has  done  some  good  things  in  black-and-white, 
his  ability  lies  in  color  work  and  chiefly  in  portraiture.  His 
varied  experiences,  his  hard  work  and  earnest  study,  have  given 
him  an  insight  and  skill  which  enable  him  to  go  behind  the  ex- 
terior and  give  us  something  of  the  life  and  character  of  the 
people  he  paints.  He  has  been  remarkably  successful  Avith  the 
portraits  of  strong  men.  Many  of  our  readers  will  recall  his 
picture  of  Bishop  Lyman.  His  portrait  of  Mr.  Mason,  painted 
for  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  could  hardly  be  improved 
upon.  His  eye  for  beauty  has  often  enabled  him  to  detect  and 
accentuate  the  charms  of  handsome  women,  which  might  other- 
wise have  remained  unsuspected  by  their  nearest  friends.  His 
sympathetic  nature  has  enabled  him  to  paint  pictures  of  chil- 
dren as  few  artists  can.  The  large  portrait  of  Master  Rufus 
Johnston  is  by  far  the  best  of  his  work  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, though  I  have  been  informed  by  a  friend  who  is  a 
good  judge  of  pictures,  that  his  portrait  of  Miss  Herbert, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  completed 
just  before  he  sailed  for  Paris,  is  the  best  thing  he  has  yet  ac- 
complished. His  one  attempt  at  the  nude,  an  Ariadne  owned 
by  Mr.  Tate,  of  Charlotte,  promises  much  for  him  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Randall  is  not  yet  a  great  artist.  He  is  an  artist  of  great 
promise.  -  And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  canvasses  that  he  has 
left  behind  him  in  America,  will  after  his  return  bring  many 
times  their  cost  before  he  has  been  in  his  native  land  many 
years.  Today  he  is  in  Paris  studying  with  the  great  Bougereau 
at  the  Studio  Julien,  and  the  people  of  his  native  State,  and 
the  sons  of  his  alma  mater  are  watching  his  career  with  inter- 
est,  confident  that  the  pluck  and  determination  which  has 
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never  deserted  him,  united  with  the  strength  and  character 
which  he  has  always  exhibited,  will  some  day  give  to  North 
Carolina  the  greatest  artist  of  this  land. 


CLARENCE  RICHARD  BROWN. 


Clarence  Richard  Brown  was  born  in  Indiana  on  November 
21,  1861.  His  early  manhood  was  spent  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  where  he  acted  as  newspaper  reporter.  Having  a  de- 
cided talent  for  music,  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  that  subject,  first  in  New  York,  and  later,  in  Paris. 
After  his  return  from  Paris,  he  did  orchestral  and  choir  work 
in  Rochester.  In  1889,  he  came  South  and  became  director  of 
music  in  the  Graded  Schools  of  Winston.  When  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  was  founded,  Mr.  Brown  be- 
came a  charter  member  of  the  facult}^  of  that  institution  in  the 
capacity  of  director  of  music.  During  the  first  years  of  his 
service  to  that  institution,  he  lived  in  Winston,  carried  on  his 
Avork  there,  and  came  to  Greensboro  twice  a  week  to  take 
charge  of  his  classes  in  the  College.  Later,  he  moved  to  Greens- 
boro. In  1892,  he  married  Miss  Annie  Meyers  of  Rochester. 
While  living  in  Greensboro,  Mr.  Brown  divided  his  time  be- 
tween his  classes  in  the  College  and  those  who  sought  private 
instruction.  For  more  than  a  year  before  his  death,  Mr. 
Brown  had  been  in  declining  health.  He  was  a  constant  suf- 
ferer from  asthma.  To  this,  was  added,  a  stroke  of  paralysis 
and  pneumonia,  which  proved  fatal.  He  died  at  his  home  in 
Greensboro  on  December  30,  1905. 

Mr.  Brown's  service  to  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege, to  Saint  Andrews  Church,  and  to  the  city  of  Greensboro 
are  inestimable.  He  was  a  musical  genius  and  he  used  his 
talents  freely  for  the  cause  that  he  loved.  His  labors  were 
marked  by  a  thoughtlessness  of  self  and  an  interest  in  others. 
He  was  ever  wide  awake  and  on  the  alert  to  make  improve- 
ments, not  only  along  musical  lines,  but  in  other  channels.  He 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  development  of  his  pupils  and  he 
bore  a  great  love  for  the  college  with  which  his  life  had  become 
inseperately  associated.   By  his  sympathy  and  interest,  he  has 
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often  encouraged  and  inspired  his  pupils  to  greater  effort.  His 
influence  is  spread  throughout  the  State.  He  has  directly  in- 
fluenced many  teachers,  who  have,  in  turn,  passed  on  the  in- 
fluence to  those  whom  they  have  taught.  It  has  been  under 
Mr.  Brown's  direction  that  the  vocal  music  department  at  the 
State  Normal  College  has  flourished  and  it  has  been  through 
his  efforts  that  the  public  musical  entertainments  of  the  col- 
lege have  been  made  attractive  and  popular. 

Mr.  Brown  was  an  active  worker  in  Saint  Andrews  Episco- 
pal Church.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  vestryman  and 
choir-master,  which  positions  he  had  held  ever  since  the  organi- 
zation of  that  church.  He  was  a  christian  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  Liberal  in  his  views,  charitable  toward  all,  he 
"practiced  the  holy  Gospel  he  professed." 

As  a  citizen  of  Greensboro,  Mr.  Brown  will  be  greatly  missed. 
Interested  in  every  good  vrork,  he  gave  freely  of  his  talents, 
his  time,  and  his  means.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that  the 
musical  talent  of  Greensboro  was  drawn  together  for  further 
development;  it  was  through  his  efforts  that  the  people  of 
Greensboro  have  frequentlj'  had  opportunity  to  hear  and  appre- 
ciate the  leaders  of  his  profession  through  the  May  Music  Fes- 
tival which  he  established. 

Although  Clarence  Richard  Brown  has  breathed  his  last  on 
earth,  his  memory  still  lives  and  will  ever  live  in  the  lives  of 
those  whom  he  taught  and  inspired.  Meta  Liles,  '06. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT. 


It  is  the  Avish  of  this  faculty  to  record  their  love  and  esteem 
for  the  late  Clarence  R.  Brown,  and  to  bear  grateful  testimony 
to  the  marked  usefulness  of  his  life.  The  signal  ability  and 
.-success  with  which  he  labored  to  advance  the  interests  of  this 
College  are  best  known  only  to  those  who  have  with  sympathet- 
ic appreciation  watched  its  growth  during  the  fourteen  years 
in  which  Mr.  Brown  so  faithfully  served  it.     To  strength  of 
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professional  scholarship  Prof.  Brown  united  a  rare  talent  for 
organization  and  the  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstances 
and  environment.  He  was  by  nature  hopeful,  with  vision  clear 
and  penetrating,  and  wisely  utilized  available  resources  to  ac- 
complish ends  which  to  others  often  seemed  unattainable,  or 
which  once  attained,  appeared  the  result  of  happy  circum- 
stance. He  wrought  well  and  faithfully,  and  his  labors  were 
productive  of  rich  results.  There  are  perhaps  few  schools, 
churches  and  communities  in  the  State  today  where  his  useful- 
ness is  not  felt.  He  loved  his  profession,  and  gave  freely  of  his 
time  and  talent  to  community  service 

As  a  teacher  and  member  of  the  faculty  he  was  resourceful, 
zealous,  and  energetic,  ever  alert  to  the  interests  of  his  depart- 
ment, but  of  culture  too  broad  and  sentiments  too  kindly  to 
manifest  any  spirit  of  personal  or  professional  jealously.  Such 
was  his  life  that  we  are  encouraged  to  turn  from  the  sadder 
thoughts  associated  witli  his  death  to  the  happy  realization 
that  the  music  of  his  presence  still  abides  with  us. 

W.  C.  Smith. 


Whereas,  God  has  taken  from  our  midst  our  friend  and 
teacher  Clarence  R.  Brown,  be  it  resolved : 

1st.  That. we,  the  students  of  the  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College,  feel  deeply  the  loss  of  one,  who  has  not  only 
joined  in  our  pleasure,  but  has,  by  his  untiring  efforts  and  en- 
couraging words,  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  us  in  our  work. 
2nd.  That  we  extend  to  the  bereaved  family  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

3rd.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased  and  to  the  State  Normal  Magazine  for  publi- 
cation. 

Emma  McKinney, 
Elizabeth  Hicks, 
JosiE  DOUB. 

Committee. 
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We,  the  members  of  the  Adelphian  Literary  Society,  desire 
to  place  on  record  our  appreciation  of  the  life  and  service  of 
our  late  honorary  member,  Mr,  Clarence  R.  Brown.  The  So 
ciety  always  found  in  him  a  most  loyal  and  helpful  member, 
and  one  who  was  always  ready  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  Soci- 
ety, not  only  by  timely  suggestion,  but  also  by  active,  personal 
work.  Everything  which  lie  did  was  done  so  heartily  and  wil- 
lingly that  his  co-workers  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  his  spirit. 
We  feel  that,  in  his  death,  the  Society  has  suffered  an  irrepara- 
ble loss. 

JosiB  DOUB, 
Mary  Bbnbow, 
Mariam  Boyd, 
Mattie  Winfield. 

Committee. 


Wherbals  Death  has  claimed  Stella  Hopkins,  a  member  of 
the  Cornelian  Society,  be  it  resolved, 

1st.  That  while  we  deeply  feel  and  deplore  the  loss  of  this 
member,  and  will  ever  cherish  her  memory,  we  bow  in  humble 
submission  to  the  will  of  Him  ''who  doeth  all  things  well." 

2nd.  That  we  express  our  sincere  sympathy  to  the  family  in 
this,  their  bereavement. 

3rd.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased,  and  that  a  copy  also  be  given  to  the  Nor- 
mal Magazine  and  the  Cornelian  Society. 

Elizabeth  Hicks^  Ch'm. 
Nell  Armfield, 
Nannie  Buford. 


Whereas,  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  take 
from  us,  our  friend  and  companion,  Stella  V.  Hopkins, 

Be  it  resolved : 

1st.  That  we.  the  students  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College,  deeply  deplore  the  untimely  death 
of  one  so  bright  and  happy. 
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2nd  That  we  believe  our  friend  has  been  taken  from 
up  to  enter  upon  a  happier  and  brighter  life. 

3rd.  That  we  extend  to  the  bereaved  family  our  most  heart- 
felt sj'mpathy,  and  commend  them  unto  Him,  who  is  the  Great 
comforter. 

4th,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased,  to  the  Greensboro  papers,  to  the  Eoanoke  Bea- 
con, and  the  State  Normal  Magazine. 

Meta  Liles, 
Rosa  Lee  Dixon, 
Margaret  Horspibld. 
Committee. 
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RECENT  FICTION:    A  RECORD  AND   A   SUGGESTION. 


One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  marked  increase 
in  literar}'  j)rodnctivity  during  the  last  decade,  is  the  growing- 
popularity  of  the  woman  author.  Turn  over  the  publishers' 
lists  of  twenty  years  ago  and  rarely  do  you  find  a  woman's 
name  among  the  authors.  Scan  the  pages  of  the  magazines, 
read  the  book  reviews  and  the  comments  on  current  literature, 
and  it  will  readih'^  be  seen  that  the  reading  public  derived  its 
literar}^  material  almost  wholly  from  men.  At  rare  intervals  a 
published  announces  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  George 
Eliot,  Jane  Austin,  or  Charlotte  Bronte ;  and  at  times  we  catch 
fleeting  mention  of  Miss  Mitford,  Jane  Porter,  and  Dinah 
Mulock  Craik.  A  goodly  array  these  names  present,  here 
grouped  together,  but  scattered  through  the  numerous  volumes 
that  record  the  authors  of  thousands  of  published  and  repub- 
lished books,  there  is  a  pathetic  lonesomeness  about  them  sug- 
gestive of  a  Sappho  as  she  appears  in  a  Greek  anthology. 

A  decade  later  we  find  among  the  book  reviews  a  little  more 
of  the  leaven  of  femininity.  Here  now  appear  the  names  of 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  Sarah  Orne  Jew- 
ett,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
Frances  Hodgson    Burnett,  Mary      Murfree,    Octave  Thanet, 
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and  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  The  list  is  longer  than  in  the  seventies, 
the  reviews  more  frequent,  and,  the  criticism,  if  not  highly  com- 
mendatory, is  at  least  tolerant — yet  none  of  these  women  may 
be  said  to  have  secured  the  attention  of  the  nation,  nor  would 
their  Avritings  have  been  given  a  place  in  a  limited  list  of  so- 
called  popular  books. 

No  woman's  name  appears  in  the  list  of  authors  representing 
the  six  best  selling  books  for  the  period  of  1895-1901.  During 
these  six  years  the  statistics  compiled  hj  the  Bool<man  show 
that  the  authors  who  enjoyed  the  most  popular  favor  were,  in 
order:  Winstin  Churchill,  Gilbert  Parker,  Ian  Maclaren, 
James  Lane  Allen,  Henryke  Sienkiewicz,  and  Charles  Major. 
Yet  these  years  saw  an  immense  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  authors  and  a  gradual  enlargement  of  their  circle  of 
readers. 

In  1902  it  is  a  woman's  book  that  is  most  widely  read  in 
America.  '"Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,"  by  Alice  Hegan 
Rice,  is  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  best  selling  books.  In  1908, 
''Lady  Rose's  Daughter,"  by  Mrs.  Ward,  is  most  frequqently 
mentioned  in  the  monthly  sale  lists,  and  closest  among  its  com- 
petitors during  the  jieriod  of  its  supremacy  is  "Lovey  Mary." 
Nor  do  these  women  stand  as  lone  representatives  of  their  sex 
in  the  struggle  for  popular  favor.  Of  the  thirty-two  books 
which  found  a  place  at  some  time  during  the  year  1902  in  the 
monthly  lists  of  most  popular  books,  six  were  written  by 
women  and  one,  "The  Lightning  Conductor,"  was  the  joint 
product  of  husband  and  wife.  It  thus  appears  that  during 
these  two  years,  a  woman's  book  stood  foremost  in  popular 
favor,  and  that  the  number  of  women  authors  to  find  a  place  in 
the  best  selling  list  became  an  appreciable  quantity. 

More  frequently  still  in  the  years  that  follow  do  we  find  the 
names  of  women  authors.  Now  it  is  that  the  reader  cannot 
turn  the  pages  of  the  popular  magazines  without  having  his  at- 
tention arrested  by  the  names  of  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  Ellen 
Glasgow,  Mary  Johnston,  and  Meriam  Michelson.  In  1904, 
four  of  the  six  books  most  widely  read  in  the  United  States 
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were  written  by  women.    These  were  "Rebecca,"  "The  Deliver- 
ance/'  "Sir  Mortimer,"  and  "In  the  Bishop's  Carriage." 

Yet  more  noticeable  are  the  statistics  for  1905.  In  Januarj^, 
February  and  March,  the  most  popular  of  the  six  best  selling 
books  was  "The  Masquerader,"  by  Mrs.  Thurston.  In  "Mary 
and  Jane,"  "The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe,"  by  Mrs.  Ward, 
led  all  others  in  popularity.  In  July  and  August,  "Sandy,"  by 
Alice  Rice,  had  the  largest  sales.  In  November  "Rose  o'  the 
River,"  by  Kate  Wiggin,  and  in  December  "The  Gambler,"  by 
Mrs.  Thurston,  were  in  the  lead.  Thus  in  nine  months  out  of 
the  twelve,  the  best  selling  book  on  the  list  of  six  was  written 
by  a  woman.  It  is  noticeable  also  that  the  number  of  women 
authors  materially  increased.  Of  the  twenty-eight  popular 
books  winning  a  place  of  honor  on  the  lists  during  the  twelve 
months,  thirteen  were  written  by  men,  twelve  by  women,  and 
three — "Rose  of  the  World,"  "The  Princess  Passes,"  and  "My 
Friend,  the  Craulfeur" — were  collaborations  in  which  husband 
and  wife  worked  together. 

We  may  close  this  statistical  review  by  saying  that  the  De- 
cember (1905)  issue  of  Tlie  Bookman  shows  that  four  of  the  six 
best  selling  books  are  by  women  authors  with  "The  Gambler," 
by  Mrs.  Thurston,  highest  on  the  list,  and  that  the  January 
(1906)  number  shows  an  equal  diversion  between  the  men  and 
women — three  each — with  "The  Home  of  Mont,"  by  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton, foremost  in  favor. 

A  truly  remarkable  record  this,  and  one  in  which  there  is 
surely  food  for  thought  for  the  women  of  our  own  State.  A 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  these  books  does  not  fall  within  the 
province  of  this  article,  and  it  is  most  misleading  if  it  even 
suggests  that  the  world  of  literature  has  been  permanently 
enriched  by  their  appearance.  Nor  can  we  here  indulge  in  any 
speculation  as  to  the  character  and  sex  of  the  audience  to 
whom  these  productions  most  appeal.  Interpret  the  statistics 
as  you  will — the  fact  remains — and  this  we  wish  to  emphasize 
— that  fiction  reading  America  is  today  being  largely  supplied 
with  material  by  women  writers. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  but  a  siiiicing  of  a  question  alreadj'  trite  in 
the  frequency  of  its  application  to  the  men  of  North  Carolina 
to  ask  why  the  women  of  our  State  are  not  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  creative  work  in  literature.  If  school  and  college  cata- 
logues, and  newspaper  reports  of  club  meetings  are  to  be  relied 
upon,  there  is  no  dearth  of  literary  study  among  the  women 
of  our  State. 

Certainly  our  women  are  not  the  intellectual  inferiors  of 
their  sisters  of  in  the  other  States.  There  are  doubtless  few 
teachers  of  English  in  the  colleges  for  women  in  North  Caro- 
lina who  would  not  declare  that  among  their  qualifications  for 
authorship  are  certainly  the  equals  of  many  of  the  men  and 
women  now  writing  for  the  popular  magazines.  The  educa- 
tional advantages  open  to  the  women  of  our  colleges  are  cer- 
tainly not  inferior  to  those  enjoyed  by  several  of  the  women 
authors  mentioned  in  this  article.  In  intellectual  strength,  in 
breadth  and  acuteness  of  vision,  in  depth  of  tenderness,  in  sym- 
pathy for  man  and  nature — the  North  Carolina  woman  stands 
no  whit  below  the  line  of  those  who  live  North,  South  and  West 
of  her.  In  richness  and  variety  of  material,  whether  it  be  for 
poetry,  romance,  fiction,  history  or  essay — where  is  there  a 
more  fruitful  and  virgin  field  than  that  offered  by  our  own 
State  ?  Why  then  should  we  not  have  from  our  women  some  of 
the  simple,  quiet  stories  of  Carolina  life,  such  as  are  given  our 
bookshelves  by  the  New  England  writers — Mary  Williams  Free- 
man, Sarah  Oren  Jewett,  Margaret  Sherwood,  and  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin? 

The  field  is  ready  for  the  gleaming,  the  season  is  propitious, 
and  it  is  to  our  intelligent  and  educated  women  that  we  must 
look  for  a  garner  of  these  riches.  The  young  men  of  our  uni- 
versity and  colleges  have  heretofore  sought  employment  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  law,  medicine,  politics,  and  teaching.  The 
increased  numbers  now  thronging  the  colleges  will  find  ample 
scope  for  their  energies  in  the  newly  awakened  interest  in  com- 
mercial and  scientific  activities.  In  fact,  information  now 
coming  from  our  colleges  shows  that  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  these  are  becoming  chemists,  machinists,  electricians,  geolo- 
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gists  and  surv83-ors.  The  most  x^opular  co-dises  for  men  are  the 
scientific  courses,  and  while  statistics  are  not  available  to 
establish  this  point,  it  may  perhaps  be  safely  said  that  rarely 
do  the  men  who  register  for  these  courses  interest  themselves 
in  literary  activity.  The  field  of  literature  is  thus  left  largely 
to  women,  and  it  would  be  well  if  they  would  open  their  eyes 
to  the  richness  of  its  possibilities. 

w.  c.  s. 


AMONG  OURSELVES. 


Helen  C.  Hicks,  1906. 


Christmas  has  come  and  gone  since  our  last  issue  of  the  mag- 
adine  and  we  have  all  returned  to  college  and  are  once  more 
hard  at  work.  Just  how  homesick  we  have  been  and  how  "blue" 
and  discouraged  perhaps  it  is  better  not  to  say,  but  now  we 
have  gottened  settled  and  are  hard  at  work  and  happy  that  the 
"last  half"  of  our  work  has  well  begun. 

One  night  since  our  return  from  home  we  were  allowed  the 
pleasure  of  a  musical  treat.  John  Philip  Sousa,  the  "March 
King"  was  in  Greensboro  and  the  Normal  girls  were  allowed  to 
attend  his  performance.  It  is  useless  to  express  our  enjoyment 
of  the  performance,  as  every  one  who  has  heard  Sousa  knows 
what  it  was,  and  those  who  have  not  are  living  in  the  hopes  of 
hearing  the  "Band"  some  day. 

Anticipation  may  be  better  than  realization  in  some  cases, 
but  not  in  all.  Realization  really  exceeds  anticipation  when 
there  is  a  candy  stew  in  the  case.  Such  was  the  fact  not  long 
ago,  when  Miss  Jones  invited  the  Practice  school  teachers  of 
the  first  grade  over  to  her  house  to  make  candy.  A  good  time 
and  good  candy  were  the  principal  features  of  the  evening. 
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Miss  Inez  Kenny,  traveling  secretary  of  the  Young  Woman^s 
Christian  Association  of  the  Carolinas  spent  a  few  days  with 
us  in  January.  Her  visit  was  a  source  of  pleasure  and  benefit 
to  us. 

THE   JUNIOR  ENTERTAINMENT. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  February  10,  1906,  the  Senior  class 
was  surprised  and  over  joyed  to  receive  unique  invitations 
from  the  Junior  class  to  attend  as  musical  treat  at  the  Opera 
House  on  the  following  Tuesday,  when  Mr.  David  Bispham 
would  sing.  The  Seniors  were  dressed  and  ready  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  a  quarter  to  six.  The  president  of  the  Junior 
and  Senior  classes  then  led  the  members  in  a  long  line,  to  the 
domestic  science  department  in  the  Student's  Building,  where 
an  elegant  course  supper  was  served.  The  dining  room  was 
decorated  with  palms  and  ferns  and  other  green  plants,  cary- 
ing  out  the  Senior  class  color,  which  is  green  and  white. 

After  supper  the  Juniors  and  Seniors  board  the  cars  which 
were  waiting  and  were  taken  to  the  opera  house. 

The  Seniors  cannot  express  their  appreciation  of  the  lovely 
entertainment  given  in  their  honor,  and  they  know  no  other 
Senior  class  was  ever  so  royally  entertained. 

Mrs.  Strong  recently  spent  several  weeks  with  her  daughter, 
Miss  C.  Strong,  assistant  teacher  of  mathematics,  at  the  col- 
lege. 

Mrs.  Grey  came  to  see  her  sister  Meta  Hunter  not  long  ago. 
She  was  accompanied  by  her  little  girl. 

Mrs.  John  spent  several  days  with  her  davighter  Margaret, 
not  long  ago. 

Mr.  Shuford  was  here  some  days  since  to  see  his  daughters, 
Miss  Shuford  and  Lynda. 

Mrs.  Gaylord  spent  a  day  with  her  daughter,  Lottie. 

On  January  27th  we  were  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
one  of  our  school  mates,  Stella  Hopkins.  She  died  the  night 
of  the  twenty  sixth  after  an  Illness  of  some  weeks.     Although 
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this  was  her  first  year  among  us,  we  had  learned  to  know  and 
to  love  her  on  account  of  her  sweet,  gentle  manner.  We  feel, 
while  we  deplore  her  sad  death,  that  she  has  gone  to  her  bright 
home  above,  prepared  for  her  by  her  Savior,  who  has  taken  her 
to  be  with  Him, 

During  the  holidays  we  lost  a  valued  member  of  our  faculty 
Mr.  C.  R.  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  had  been  sick  for  some  time  and 
his  death  was  not  unexpected.  Mr.  Brown  had  been  the  in- 
structor of  vocal  music  since  the  founding  of  the  college,  and 
he  has  benefitted  it  in  many  ways.  B3'  his  death  we  have  lost  a 
friend  indeed,  and  a  place  has  been  left  vacant  among  the  fac- 
ulty which  cannot  easily  be  filled. 


THE  EXAMINATION  BELLS. 
(With  apologies  to  Mr.  Poe.) 


BY  META   LILES,    '06. 


Hear  the  examination  bells — 

Doleful  bells! 
What  a  world  of  agony  their  clanging  foretells! 

How  they  summon,  summon,  summon. 

In  the  bracing  air  of  morn 
The  Freshmen,  who  answer  meekly,  weakly, 

To  the  call  so  forlorn. 
Slowly  treading,  greatly  dreading 

What  the  conflict  foretells, 
How  they  shriek  and  how  they  weep 

At  the  ringing  of  those  bells! 

Hear  the  examination  bells — 
Thrilling  bells! 

What  a  thrill  of  horror  in  the  heart  swells! 
Through  the  midnight,  dark  and  dreary, 
The  Sophomores,  weak  and  weary. 

Struggle  with  their  many  cares  and  woea. 
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Hark!  the  clanging,  clashing  sounds — 

What  a  terror  there  abounds 
In  the  hearts  of  the  Sophomores! 

How  they  moan,  and  how  they  groan! 
How  each  heart  with  terror  swells 
At  the  ringing  of  those  bells! 

Hear  the  examination  bells — 

Screaming  bells! 
What  a  fear  and  what  a  hope  in  the  heart  dwells! 

From  the  early  morning  hours 

How  the  Juniors  use  their  powers! 

Too  much  horrified  to  speak 

In  their  efforts  to  keep,  keep, 
What  they  know, 
They  answer  to  the  clamorous  appealing  of  the  bells. 
They  think  of  the  dangers  they're  about  to  undergo. 

As  they  leap  higher,  higher. 

With  a  desperate  desire, 

And  a  resolute  endeavor 

Sometime,  to  sit  or  never. 
With  a  diploma  in  the  hand. 

O,  the  examination  bells! 

What  a  tale  their  terror  tells 
Of  Despair! 
How  they  clang  and  clash  and  roar; 
What  a  horror  they  outpour 

On  the  bosoms  of  the  Juniors,  fair! 
Yet  the  mind  it  fully  knows 
From  the  6's,  5's  and  4's 
That  the  danger  ebbs  and  flows. 

Yet  the  mind  distinctly  tells 
All  the  powers  must  be  used 
Unless  things  must  be  refused. 

As  they  answer 
To  the  ringing  of  the  examination  bells. 

Hear  the  examination  bells — 

Mournful  bells! 
What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  their  clamor  foretells! 

In  the  silence  of  the  night, 

The  Seniors  shiver  with  affright 
At  the  melancholy  thoughts  of  those  bells. 

Nearly  every  breath  they  take, 


\ 
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Whether  asleep,  or  whether  awake, 
Is  a  fear. 

What  a  foe  they  have  to  face, 

Midway  'twixt  honor  and  disgrace. 
In  the  drear; 
For,  the  Seniors,  careworn  crew, 
Have  to   meet  their   Waterloo 

At  the  ringing  of  those  bells. 
How  they  sigh  and  how  they  gasp. 
As  they  make  a  final  grasp 

For  the  prize! 
Thoughts  of  the  long  years  they  have  worked, 
The  several  duties  they  have  shirked. 

In  the  minds  of  the  Seniors  arise. 
Such  a  terror  doth  arraign 
As  to  make  the  mind  insane. 

At  the  ringing  of  the  examination  bells. 


m  LIGHTER  VEIN. 


ELIZABETH   W.    HICKS^   '06. 


ECHOES  FROM  EXAMINATION. 

Senior  on  Geology :  The  Po  river  runs  across  Europe  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Freshman  on  Histoiy :  The  principal  events  in  Elizabeth's 
reign  were  that  she  told  a  great  number  of  falsehoods  and  then 
lied  like  every  thing  to  get  out  of  them. 

Soph,  on  Chemistry :  Hard  water  is  ice.  It  is  composed  of 
water,  frozen  into  a  solid  cake. 

LINES  TO  THE  GLOSSES. 
Freshmen — 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply. 
But — theirs  to  fail  and  cry. 
Poor  little  Freshmen. 
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Sophomores — 

"Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing." 

We're  the  "its"  in  school  you  bet. 
Wisdom  still  we  are  persuing, 
Wise    we  are,  will  wiser  get. 


Juniors — 


"Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers" 
Junior  life  is  the  real  thing. 

Woe  unto  the  one  who  slumbers 
Morning  'till  the  "Prep"  bell  rings. 


Seniors — 


"Trust  no  future  how  e'er  pleasant." 

Study,  or  you'er  in  a  fix; 
And  conditions  lately  gotton 

Finally  will  turn  out  a  six. 

One  Freshman  writes  home  "that  besides  measles,  chicken- 
pox  and  mnmps,  there  are  two  cases  of  'quarantine'  right  nex;t 
door  to  her."  She  is  very  much  frightened  by  the  last  men- 
tioned disease  (?),  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  home  at 
once. 

CLIPPINGS. 

Few  of  us  by  pleasure  trusted 

Feel  how  dear  this  student  life — 
Always    careless,    always    "trusted," 

Always  still  with  pleasant  rife. 

— Exchange. 

All  of  those  are  dead  who  spoke  it. 
All  of  those  are  dead  who  wrote  it, 
All  of  those  will  die  who  learn  it. 
Blessed  death — they  surely  earn  it. 

— Selected. 

"See  what  I  got !"  cried  Bobley,  a  city  bred  boy,  as  he  came 
running  from  a  chicken  coop,  holding  in  his  hand  a  chicken  egg. 

"O,  go  put  it  back!"  exclaimed  his  six-year-old  sister;  ''that's 
the  egg  the  hen  measures  by." 
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"Is  your  wife  entertaining  this  winter ?•' 
''No,  not  very." — Judge. 

"She  said  she'd  sing  some  songs  for  him, 

And  he  was  sore  beset, 
She  meant  it  as  a  promise,  but 

He  took  it  as  a  threat. ' ' 


—Ex. 


Parent — "A  composer,  my  child,  is  a  person  with  a  genius 
for  music  and  the  ability  to  express  his  thoughts  in  writing." 
Child — "Then  a  critic  must  be  sort  of  a  decomposer. — Etude. 

Suspicious  Fervor — "Well,  brother,"  said  the  deacon,  "that 
was  a  fine  prayer  you  made  the  other  night." 

"Thank  you,  deacon ;  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so." 
"Yes,  it  was  a  splendid  prayer — long  and  fervent  and — say, 
what  have  you  been  doing  any  way?    You  can  confide  in  me 
with  the  utmost  confidence.     I  wouldn't  betray  you  for  any- 
thing in  the  world  ?" — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

The  following  sublime  paragraph  is  from  one  of  the  latest 
fashionable  novels: 

"With  one  hand  he  held  her  beautiful  head  above  the  chill- 
ing waves  and  with  the  other  called  loudly  for  assistance." — 
Tit  Bits. 

EXPERIMENT    IN    '^'^HUMAN    CHEMISTRY.''^ 

I. — Directions. 

To  fire  Senior  class  call — meetings  add  money.  Watch  re- 
sult. What  are  some  of  properties  of  precipitate  formed? 
Please  Senior,  her  Freshman  "case"  and  precipitate  in  a  room ; 
note  result.  If  no  action  takes  place  add  another  "case"  sud- 
denly. 

II. — Observations. 

When  to  the  Senior  class  meetings  money  was  added,  at  first 
there  was  a  great  excitement  produced.    Small  groups  of  Sen- 
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iors  were  seen  forming  to  one  side.  Low,  whispering  sounds 
were  heard.  Then  bubbles  of  excitement  ran  over  all  the  stu- 
dents. The  excitement  slowly  cooled,  leaving  a  smile  on  the 
faces  of  the  Seniors.  Another  meeting  was  added.  There  was 
another  overflow  of  excitement.  A  loud  noise  was  heard  and 
immediately  one  the  front  of  each  Senior's  shirtwaist  a  glist- 
ening precipitate  was  formed.  When  this  precipitate  was 
closely  examined  it  was  found  to  be  a  hard,  golden-colored  sub- 
stance which  was  a  ti'ifle  heavier  than  aluminum.  It  adhered 
closely  to  the  waist  by  means  of  a  thin  substance  called  a  pin. 
When  precipitate,  the  senior  and  '■'case"  were  put  into  the 
room,  the  percipitate  was  attracted  from  the  shirtwaist  of  the 
former  to  the  latter.  There  is  no  noise  whatever,  so  the  second 
"case"  of  the  Senior  was  added.  Immediately  there  was  a  vio 
lent  explosion. 

Ill . — Conclusion. 

Money  is  a  strong  exciting  agent,  and  when  put  in  the  hands 
of  Seniors,  a  gold  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  called  a 
"'Senior  Class  Pin."  The  interaction  of  a  strange  compound 
called  love  caused  the  precipitate  to  be  removed  from  the  shirt- 
waist of  the  Senior  to  the  Freshman  "case."  A  poisonous 
compound  called  jealousy,  coming  in  sudden  contact  with 
love,  caused  the  violent  explosion  when  the  second  case  was 
added. 

THE  CLASS  OF  1907. 

"For  the  rain,  it  raineth  every  day." — Belle  Hampton. 

"I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes."— 
Eleanor  Elliott. 

"A  college  joke  to  cure  the  dumps." — Laura  Thacker. 

"Laughter,  holding  both  his  sides." — Nell  Armfield. 

"I  have  immortal  longings  in  me." — Daisy  Wilson. 

"Oh  mischief!  thou  are  swift 

To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  departed  men." — Kate  Huske. 
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''Your  gentleness  shall  force  more  than  your  force  move  as 
to  gentleness." — Clare  Case. 

''Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with  modesty." — Lizzie  Field 

"Silence  more  musical  than  any  song." — Mariam  Boyd. 

"Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe." — Mena  Davis. 

"Wee  modest  crimson — tipped  floweret." — Mattie  Kate  Shaw 

"Singing  she  wrought." — Blanche  Austin. 

"Oh  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh,  would  melt." — Mary  Exum. 

"For  e'en  though  vanquished,  she  could  argue  still." — Mary 
Reid. 

"Beauty  is  a  vain  and  doubtful  good." — Mary  Carter. 

"With  grave  aspect  she  rose,  and  in  her  rising  seemed  a 
pillar  of  state." — Mamie  Toler, 

"Behold  the  child  by  nature's  kindly  law, 
Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw." 

—Ethel  Dalton. 

"And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance." 

— Flora  Thornton. 

"The  daisy's  cheek  is  tipped  with  a  blush." — Lucy  Hawkins. 

"Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bre3. 
Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head  ?" 

— Isla  White. 

"They  always  talk  who  never  think." — Ethel  Lyon. 

"She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing." — Corday  Alive. 

"Constant  and  solid  whom  no  storm  can  shake." — Lena  Leg- 
gett. 
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"Can  build  castles  in  the  air." — Lillian  Gray. 

"I'll  not  budge  an  inch." — Mary  Thorp. 

"A  very  gentle  'creature'  and  of  a  good  conscience." — Willi? 
Spainhour. 

"We  grant,  although  she  had  much  wit, 
She  was  very  shy  of  using  it." 

— Grace  Gill. 

"A  little  too  wise  they  say  to  e'er  live  long." — Mattie  Wil- 
liams. 

"I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy, 
As  in  a  soul  rememb'ring  my  good  friends." 

— Elinor  Murr, 

"It  would  talk !    Lord !  how  it  talked !" — Mary  Strudwick. 

"Accuse  not  nature,  she  hath  done  her  part." — Janet  Crump. 

"O  blessed  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  tomorrow  as  cheerful  as  today." 

— Lulie  Whitaker. 

"Charm  strikes  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul." — Inez 
Koonce. 

"Two  souls  with  but  a  single  thought; 
Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one," 

— Marjorie  Kennedy  and  Winnie  Harper. 

"She  is  so  good  she  would  pour  rosewater  on  a  toad." — Eula 
May  Blue. 

"Uly  eyes  make  pictures  when    they    are    shut." — Florence 
Gray. 

"I  am  here,  I  shall  remain  here." — Bessie  Howell. 

"Wise  to  resolve,  and  patient  to  perform." — Janie  Eobinson. 

"The  social  suite,  the  sympathetic  tear."— Mary  Robinson. 
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"As  headstrong  as  an  allegory  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile." — 
Mabel  Howell. 

"Too  civil  by  half." — Lucy  Jones. 

"Up,  up,  my  friend,  and  quit  your  books, 

Or  surely  you'll  grow  double. 
Up,  up,  my  friend  and  close  your  books, 

Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble?" 

— Rose  Lee  Dixon. 

"1  am  as  sober  as  a  judge." — Magaret  Call. 

"Laugh,  and  be  fat." — Myrtle  Coble. 

"The  mildest  manners  with  the  bravest  mind." — Mary  Hy- 
man. 

"Of  all  those  in  which  the  wise  excel, 
Nature's  chief  masterpiece  is  writing  well." 

— ^Vaughn  White, 

SENIOR^S   SOLILOQUY — THAT   GRADUATING   ESSAY. 


ELIZABETH   W.    HICKS,    '06. 


To  write,  or  not  to  write,  that  is  the  question: 
Whether  'tis  easier  a  six  to  suffer 
And  fail  in  the  end  to  graduate 
Or  to  take  up  pen  to  begin  a  theme 
And  forgetting  all  else — end  it?    To  write,  to  write- 
Again.     By  such  attempts  to  say  we  end 
The  rackings  and  the  thousand  torturous  aches 
The  lack  of  ideas  brings  us, — 'tis  a  consumation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.     To  write — to  write. 
To  write  maybe  to  win!     Ay  there's  the  rub; 
For  if  we  do  not  win,  what  will  we  say 
To  those  at  home  who  think  we  know  it  all 
And  maybe  more?    There's  the  thing 
That  makes  us  try  for  so  long  time. 
For  who  would  bear  the  reproachful  looks, 
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The  consternation,  the  dismay 

Of  those  we  love  so  dearly 

When  perhaps  we  may  succeed 

By  crushing-  labor? 

Thus  dear  ones  do  make  winners  of  us  all. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


There  is  a  plan  on  foot  to  build  and  maintain  a  great  theatre 
in  New  York,  which  shall  be  a  really  National  theatre.  Mr. 
Heinrich  Conried,  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
of  New  York  City,  is  foremost  in  the  movement.  Some  of  his 
aims  are  to  free  the  institution  from  the  necessity  of  mere 
money  making  and  make  it  truly  an  "educational  institution 
as  well  as  the  resort  of  intelligent  fashion,"  a  place  where  stu 
dents  of  literature  may  see  the  masterpieces  of  the  drama. 
Should  this  plan  be  carried  out,  a  definite  character  may  be 
given  to  a  great  art  that  has  before  been  greatly  commercial- 
ized. 

Emil  Behring,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  in  Paris,  who  dis- 
covered the  serum  treatment  for  diphtheria,  has  been  at  work 
for  several  years  on  the  prevention  and  cure  of  tuberculosis. 
At  the  recent  Paris  congress  on  tuberculosis,  he  announced 
that  he  had  discovered  a  cure  for  this  dread  disease.  He  did 
not  explain  the  nature  of  this  cure  definitely,  but  stated  that 
he  wished  it  to  be  tested  by  other  experimenters  first.  The 
next  international  congress  on  tuberculosis  will  be  held  in 
Washington  in  1908. 

According  to  a  Chicago  statistician,  the  casualties  of  the 
foot  ball  season  up  to  November  27th,  included  nineteen  deaths 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  injuries  of  such  gravity  as  to 
merit  attention.  Columbia  University,  in  New  York,  and 
a  number  of  preparatory   schools  have  abolished  the  game. 
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Harvard  has  put  a  stop  to  inter-collegiate  foot  ball  until  the 
game  is  reformed. 

The  latest  feat  of  Arctic  exploration  is  the  navigation  of  the 
northwest  passage  and  the  location  of  the  magnetic  pole  by 
Capt.  Koald  Amudsen. 

An  appeal  for  help  from  Japan  asserts  that  owing  to  a 
famine  in  the  northern  provinces,  680,000  people  are  facing 
starvation. 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  |150,000  to  Brown  University 
toward  paying  for  a  John  Hay  Memorial  Library  Building. 

Clement  Armand  Falliers  was  elected  president  of  the 
French  republic  on  January  17th. 

The  French  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State.  This  is  b}^  far  the  longest  step 
taken  by  the  present  republic  in  the  direction  of  religious 
emancipation. 

The  wealth  produced  by  the  farmers  during  the  year  190.5 
amounted  to  more  than  six  billion  dollars.  It  far  exceeds  that 
produced  during  any  previous  year. 

Four  territories  have  been  asking  for  admission  to  the 
United  States  as  members  of  the  Commonwealtli.  They  are 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma.  The 
president  advises  the  admission  of  the  four  Territories  as  two 
States. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars were  received  in  Wayne  and  adjoining  counties  during  the 
months  of  December  for  holly  shipped  north  for  the  holiday 
season. 

North  Carolina  at  present  outranks  all  of  the  States  except 
Michigan  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 

Georgia  is  now  shipping  the  finest  white  clay  in  the  world  to 
Montana  to  be  converted  into  wall  paper  and  chinaware.  It 
is  the  boast  of  some  of  the  Georgia  counties  that  they  can  sup- 
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ply  enough  of  this  high  grade  white  clay  to  manufacture  all  of 
the  wall  paper  and  chinaware  that  the  world  can  consume  for 
ages  to  come. 

Norman  Hapgood,  editor  of  Colliers  Weel'ly,  tried  on  the 
charge  of  criminally  libelling  Justice  Denel,  of  Toicn  Topics 
fame,  has  been  acquitted. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 


BY    META   LILES.    '06. 


As  the  editor  of  the  Exchange  Department  views  the  ex- 
change table,  she  feels  like  exclaiming,  as  one  writer  has  al- 
ready exclaimed,  "My  kingdom  for  an  adjective.  An  adjective 
that  describes  exactly  and  one  that  is  not  threadbare  with  use." 
There  is  an  individuality  about  each  college  magazine.  In 
cover,  in  selection  of  material,  and  in  its  arrangement,  some 
are  far  more  pleasing  than  others. 

The  Wake  Forest  Student  is  one  of  our  best  exchanges.  The 
Christmas  number  contains  such  a  diversity  of  material  as  to 
suit  the  most  fastidious.  Those  desiring  to  read  good  short 
stories  are  referred  to  ''That  Newish  from  Way  Down  South," 
"An  Eclipse"  and  the  "Mysterious  Thirteen;"  those  desiriiig 
to  read  good  scientific  articles  are  referred  to  the  "Role  of 
Basteria"  and  "Insect  Homes;"  while  admirers  of  the  great 
writers  are  referred  to  the  articles  on  Christopher  Marlowe 
and  Washington  Irving  for  good  reading  matter.  We  have 
only  one  criticism  of  the  magazine,  and  that  is  that  it  contains 
but  one  poem.  . 

The  last  number  of  the  Erskinian  is  a  good  one.  The  edito- 
rials, "Leaves  and  Life"  and  "What  is  an  Education,"  show 
deep  thought.    The  article  most  striking  in  originality  is  "An 
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Ideal  College  Boy."  In  this  article  three  girls  portray  their 
ideas  of  an  ideal  college  boy.  We  suggest  that  the  Erslcmian 
keep  up  the  line  of  thought  by  portraying  in  its  next  number 
"An  Ideal  College  Girl." 

The  Davidson  College  Magazine  opens  with  a  picture  of  the 
rising  sun,  set  forth  in  a  poem,  "Lo !  the  Morning."  ''Blighted 
in  the  Bud"  is  a  pathetic  story,  which  tells  how  a  young  minis- 
ter made  a  great  mistake  hy  choosing  as  his  wife,  a  girl  who 
could  not  sj^mpathize  with  him  in  his  work.  The  story  is  told 
in  a  graceful,  easy  manner. 

The  Converse  girls  seem  to  have  chosen  flowers  as  their  ob- 
jects of  inspiration.  ''Violets"  and  "Chrysanthemums"  are 
the  poems  in  the  last  number  of  their  magazine.  "Wordsworth 
and  the  Thought  Revolution"  is  too  brief  an  article  to  cover 
such  a  subject.  "Her  Sister's  Counterpart"  is  a  story  too  light 
and  sensational  to  interest  the  average  reader. 

One  of  the  best  stories  read  in  any  magazine  is  the  "Missing 
Note,"  which  is  found  in  the  Christmas  number  of  ihe  Aurora. 
The  story  tells  how  a  great  musician  became  great,  only  after 
his  soul  echoed  to  the  strains  of  the  music.  The  thought  in 
the  story  is  deep,  the  plot  is  good,  and  the  style  is  pleasing. 

"The  Textile  Industry  in  North  Carolina,"  an  article  con- 
tained in  the  December  number  of  the  Red  and  White,  sets 
forth  reasons  why  the  young  men  of  North  Carolina  should 
study  the  textile  industry.  Following  this  is  an  article  enti- 
tled, "Cotton  iu  the  South."  This  article  deals  with  the  history 
of  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  since  it  was  introduced  in  the 
United  States  in  1721.  The  writer  shows  the  increase  in  the 
cotton  acreage  and  the  effect  of  the  price  of  cotton  on  the 
South.  The  article  shows  much  research.  The  December  num- 
ber is  decidely  the  best  number  we  have  ever  seen  of  the  Red. 
and  Wliife.    The  material  is  varied  and  evenly  proportioned. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  Greenshoro  High  School  Maga- 
zine into  the  magazine  world.    If  all  the  numbers  are  as  good 
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as  the  first,  the  success  of  this  magazine  is  assured.    The  best 
article,  in  the  December  number,  is  "North  Carolina  Abroad." 

We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  mag- 
azines :  University  of  North  Carolina  Magazine,  Davidson  Col- 
lege Magazine,  St.  Mary's  Muse,  Wake  Forest  Student,  Philo- 
mathean  Monthly,  Elizahethan,  Converse  Concept,  Red  and 
White,  Guilford  Collegian,  Erskinian,  CatawMan,  Thomas  Nor- 
mal Training  ScJiool  Chronicle,  Pine  and  Thistle,  Normal 
School  Quarterly,  Western  Maryland  College  Monthly,  Trinity 
Archive,  Park  School  Gazette,  College  of  Charleston  Magazine, 
Greensboro  High  School  Magazine,  Aurora,  and  Salem  College 
Ivy. 
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ORGANIZATIONS. 


MARSHALS  : 
C^zV— Elizabeth  W.  Hicks,  Duplin  County. 

Assistants  : 

ADELPHIANS. 


josie  doub, 
Helen  C.  Hjcks, 
Mary  Benbow, 
Florence  Terrell, 
Mattie  Winfield, 


Moore  County 

Duplin  County 

Guilford  County 

Franklin  County 

Beaufort  County 


CORNELIANS. 


Daisy  Donnell, 
Stella  Blount, 
Willie  Brown, 
Hattie  O' Berry, 
Jannet  Austin, 


Guilford  County 

Washington  County 

Mecklenburg  County 

Wayne  County 

Edgecombe  County 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


josie  doub, 
Sallie  Hyman, 
ESTELLE  Davis, 
Blanch  Stagey, 
EsTELLA  Blount. 
Met  a  Sikes, 
Helen  Hicks, 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Poet 

Historian 

.     Prophet 
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JUNIOR  CLASS. 


Mena  Davis, 

Ethel  Dalton, 
Winnie  Harper,    - 

Mary  Robinson, 
Marjorie  Kennedy, 


President 

Vice-President 
Secretary 

Treasurer 
Critic 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 


Blanche  Hanes, 
Marianna  Mann, 
Willie  White, 
Mary  Williams, 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


FRESHMAN  CLASS. 


Lizzie  Propst, 
Agnes  Wacksmith, 
Elizabeth  Hayes, 
Fleida  Johnson, 
Edna  Duke, 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Critic 


YOUNG  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 


Met  A  LiLES, 
Mattie  Winfifld, 
Sallie  Slocumb  Smith, 
Helen  Hicks, 


President 

Vice  President 

Treasurer 

Secretary 


ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 


Vaughn  White, 
Jennie  Todd, 
Lillian  Gray, 
Nettie  Brogden, 
Eleanor  Murr, 
Mary  Reid,  - 


President 

-    Vice-President,  Senior 

Vice-President,  Junior 

Vice-President,  Sophomore 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


ADVERTISEMEN  FS. 


TELL  THE  CONDUCTOR  TO  PUT  YOU  OFF  AT 

Dorsett  &  Staffonl^s 

4 

Where  you  will  find  the  handsomest  collection  of  Fine 
Dress  Goods  and  Trimmings,  Ladies'  Fine  Coats  and  Furs 
that  you  can  imagine  anywhere. 

OUR    FALL  MILLINERY  BUSINESS 

surpasses  any  in  the  history  of  our  business.  This  has 
been  made  possible  by  your  cooperation  and  patronage, 
and  we  are  dividing  the  profits  with  you.  Agents  for 
American  Lady  Corsets  and  Centemeri  Kid  Gloves.  Our 
Mail  Order  Department  has  our  personal  attention  and 
will  meet  evei\y  demand  of  the  out-of-town  trade.  Samples 
sent  for  the  asking. 


DORSETT  &  STAFFORD, 

230  SOUTH  ELM  STREET 


GALIjAWA^Y 

drug  company. 

CORNER  ELM  AND  MARKET  STREETS 
Headquarters  for 


Cool   Drinks   and 
Toilet   Articles. 


GLAD  TO  HAVE  YOU  STOP  WITH  US  WHILE 
WAITING  FOR  THE  CAR 


